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Three-Power talks 

In the background of the talks held last week in Paris 
between the Foreign Ministers of the U.S., Great Britain 
and France was the old problem of Germany—in a new 
setting. The Germans, as Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., remarked 
in “Washington Front” two weeks ago, stood to gain in 
the tussle between East and West. Three years ago the 
West took the lead in restoring the economic unification 
of at least Western Germany. Within the past year, with 
the establishment of the Bonn Government, we have for- 
warded its political unification. The problem now is to 
find a way to restore to Western Germany a more normal 
place in intra-European trade. For the restoration of 
European trade cannot be brought about without Ger- 
many. France, of course, brings to this meeting her age- 
old fear of a strong neighbor. Britain brings to it her 
old jealousy of competition from German trade. London 
has come to the conclusion that the further dismantling 
of German factories will serve no useful purpose. Robert 
Schuman, French Foreign Minister, personally is con- 
vinced that Germany must be brought back into the 
family of European nations as an equal partner. The 
trouble is that M. Schuman’s Government, and French 
public opinion, do not share his outlook. It is feared 
that the political life of the new French cabinet might 
be jeopardized if its Foreign Minister makes unpopular 
concessions in the Three-Power talks. Meanwhile the 
Bonn Government feels that the West must build it up 
as a counter-poise to the Soviet German government in 
the Eastern zone. Whether Secretary of State Acheson 
would take the opportunity to enlarge the scope of the 
discussions was not clear as we went to press. Many 
problems besides Germany bedevil the West, but Ger- 
many in itself presents enough problems to keep a short 
meeting busy. 


Lewis retreats 

Maneuvered by the unprecedented unity of the oper- 
ators into an untenable position, John L. Lewis elected 
last week to order a strategic retreat. Approximately 
380,000 soft-coal diggers were ordered back to the mines 
until midnight November 30 “as an act of good faith 
designed to contribute to the public convenience.” They 
will work without contract but under terms of the agree- 
ment which expired July 1, 1949. Householders and 
public institutions were advised to stock their bins against 
a renewal of the strike on December 1. By this strategem, 
Mr. Lewis accomplished four objectives. He warded off 
possible Government intervention under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. He mollified thousands of little people whose an- 
guished cries of distress customarily move politicians to 
action. He kept strong pressure on the coal operators and 
their big industrial customers to reach a settlement. And 
he offered three full weekly paychecks to his sorely- 
pressed miners. It is obvious that the operators—whom 
Mr. Lewis excorciated in his most flamboyant style—are 
80 worried over the competitive position of their industry 
that they have resolved as one man not to concede any 
of the miners’ demands. Mr. Lewis has therefore only 
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postponed the inevitable. President Truman will eventu- 
ally have to intervene and force a settlement. We renew 
our plea that Congress make a searching investigation 
of this strife-sick industry, since Lewis and the operators 
have long since demonstrtaed their incapacity to regulate 
their own affairs. 


Constitutional debate in Canada 

The big news in Canada these days is the proposal of 
Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent’s Liberal Government 
to have the British Parliament transfer to the Canadian 
Dominion Parliament authority to amend or repeal cer- 
tain sections of The British North America Act of 1867. 
This Act, by which the British Parliament made Canada 
a self-governing confederation of provinces, constitutes 
the major part of Canada’s constitution. According to 
this old statute of 150 provisions, the Dominion of 
Canada remained subject to laws enacted by the British 
Parliament. In 1931, however, the Statute of Westminster 
repealed the Colonial Laws Validity Act and transferred 
to Canada the power to amend or repeal all existing Bri- 
tish laws, orders and resolutions relating to Canada— 
except the British North America Act of 1867. In order 
to achieve complete self-government, Canada now wants 
Britain to remove this exception. These last vestiges of 
foreign control over Canadian affairs are hampering 
Dominion action in three areas, where debate is currently 
very much alive. 1) Canada’s Supreme Court is actually 
not supreme, because appeal from its decisions can be 
made to the British Privy Council. 2) A “decency drive” 
is in progress by which reformers want Canada’s Crimi- 
nal Code to be adapted to fit present national needs. 
3) Social legislation on a large scale, such as the pro- 
posed federal health-insurance plan (AM. 9/17, p. 635), 
is obstructed by the awkward division of jurisdiction laid 
down in the British North America Act between the fed- 
eral and provincial governments. The rock of offense in 
the BNA is found in Sections 91 and 92, which divide 
fiscal and political power between the provincial and cen- 
tral governments. The British Parliament would have to 
accede to Canada’s demand for full autonomy, for eco- 
nomic and political reasons. The Canadian Parliament 
cannot make the demand, however, until provincial op- 
position is overcome. Many Canadians fear that the cen- 
tral government has already become too strong, and that 
the proposed change would intensify this centralization. 
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“,.. where angels fear to tread” 

It matters little apparently that the UN Palestine Com- 
mission sat for months at Lausanne in Switzerland labor- 
ing to fulfill the directive given it by the General Assem- 
bly last December 4 to draw up “a detailed proposal for 
a permanent international regime for the territory of 
Jerusalem.” It matters little, seemingly, that the leaders 
of the world community will soon be discussing at Lake 
Success the plan submitted. Fifteen self-designated “re- 
ligious, liberal and labor leaders” have relieved the dele- 
gates of the bother. Ignoring the precedent that only 
those with a direct and demonstrable interest in Near 
Eastern affairs should approach the United Nations on 
the Palestine problem, these manifesto-makers submitted 
to the UN a fifty-page Proposal on November 3. Neither 
Jews nor Arabs like the idea of internationalization of 
Jerusalem, the signers discover. Give each group its own 
part of the Holy City, therefore, and forget about the 
whole business. The counsel effectually denies the Chris- 
tian factor in the Palestine equation. Three alternative 
plans are offered in the Proposal, all of them admittedly 
second-rate, each of them suggesting internationalization 
merely of the Old City, the section held by the Arabs. 
Allowance is made for a curatorship of the Holy Places 
which should, it is asserted, first be “authenticated.” 
By page 16 of the printed Proposal the principal Holy 
Places are identified. “All ten,” it is declared, “are in 
territory held by Arabs.” America listed on July 16 
(p. 430) an impressive number of shrines in the New 
City held by the Israeli, including the Cenacle, “the 
supposed site [says the Proposal] of The Last Supper.” 


Who cares about facts? 

The palpable dishonesties of the Proposal include the 
new assertion that internationalization would be illegal 
under the UN Charter, that UNSCOP (the UN Special 
Committee on Palestine) was hostile to internationaliza- 
tion (cf. AmM., 11/3/48, p. 145), that the American 
Department of State is unsympathetic to the Conciliation 
Commission’s plan, that Monsignor Thomas J. McMahon 
of the Catholic Near East Welfare Association thinks all 
is well with Israel’s attitude. For the answer to this last 
precious piece of dishonesty, see p. 412 of our issue of 
July 9. Let this be the measure of the effrontery and 
cynicism of the Proposal of the fifteen “religious, liberal 
and labor leaders”: they declare flatly in print “Religious 
Heads Cold to Internationalization.” Within the month 
the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church added its unanimous demand to that of all Chris- 
tian bodies for the “internationalization of the Holy City 
and its environs.” 


Russia clamps down the lid 

The only American newspaper now maintaining a 
regular correspondent in Soviet Russia is the New York 
Times, C. L. Sulzberger reported to the Times from 
London on November 4. The Christian Science Monitor 
and the New York Herald Tribune have both closed 
down their Moscow offices. The United Press and Asso- 
ciated Press correspondents are still there. Joseph New- 
man, the Herald’s correspondent, denied Russian per- 
mission to return to that darkened country, has been 
sending from Paris a series of uncensored articles on 
Russia. The first of them, printed on November 2, stresses 
the futility of reporting from that land. The British Ex. 
change Telegraph has pulled out, and a Reuters’ spokes- 
man said that his agency is thinking of closing shop. 
Both British agencies give identical reasons: the copy 
their correspondents have been getting through is just 
about a duplicate of Soviet propaganda news broadcasts. 
Working under “blind” censorship—reporters are kept 
in the dark about deletions made in their copy—corres- 
pondents have been treated as spies and enemy agents, 
and have not been allowed to send out authentic news. 
What is the reason for all this dark secrecy? What is 
going on in Soviet Russia that must be so carefully 
hidden? Is there some truth in repeated rumors of 
crises and strife within the Soviet’s vast borders? There 
would be no need for all this reticence if the USSR 
were the paradise portrayed by Soviet propagandists. 
What is Russia preparing for the world beyond those 
borders? There can be no hope of peace and under- 
standing with Russia until she lets open-minded observers 
report to the world what is going on there. Freedom of 
information is a prerequisite of international amity. 


“Come what may, Lithuania will always stay!” 
Among the 14 resolutions passed by the Lithuanian 
American Congress in New York, Nov. 4-6, one especially 
intrigued us. The delegates of a million Lithuanian- 
Americans passed a resolution against the “Conspiracy of 
Silence and Pro-Russian Discrimination” of certain 
American organizations ostensibly fighting the cause of 
Soviet-enslaved peoples. The Congress seemed _particu- 
larly incensed at the newly formed National Committee 
for Free Europe, endorsed by Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson June 23, 1949. It seems that the Committee, 
composed of dozens of prominent Americans, unaccount- 
ably contradicts in its literature the official foreign 
policy of the United States. Ever since July 23, 1940 the 
U.S. has officially refused to recognize the Soviet absorp- 
tion of the Baltic states of Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia. 
To this day the Ministers of the three countries are 
accredited at Washington. Yet the promotional leaflet 
of the National Committee for Free Europe shows a 
map with the Baltic states as territories of the Soviet 
Union. “New Poland” and Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia and “old Bulgaria” are shown in 
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different color, apparently to mark the countries with 
which the Committee is concerned. The text also lists the 
latter countries as those in which “eighty million sturdy 
people living between Germany and Russia are now in 
bondage.” The Lithuanian Congress, which may be said 
to know something about the subject, resents the im- 
plication that the Baltic states “are not now in bondage,” 
and asks the distinguished Americans on the Committee 
to correct the misrepresentations made in their name. 
The fact is that the battered Balts need help worst of 
all. So we hope the State Department heeds another 
resolution of the Congress, calling upon it to beam the 
“Voice of America” to the Baltic states in their native 
tongues. Thousands of Lithuanian “Fighters for Free- 
dom” are still holding out. Their battle-cry is “Come 


what may, Lithuania will always stay!” 


Italian labor unites 

One year ago, when Christian Democratic elements 
broke away from the communist-dominated Italian Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor (CGIL), it seemed that the 
pattern of unionism customary in pre-war Europe was 
being re-established. That pattern included a dominant 
federation committed to Marxist principles, and a some- 
what smaller federation organized on religious lines. It 
was significant, however, that when the split came last 
year the Catholic leaders called their new group, not the 
Christian Confederation of Labor, but the Italian Free 
Confederation of Labor (LCGIL) and invited all non- 
Communists to join. Even then they were looking for- 
ward to a unified movement of all the democratic forces 
in labor, as became clear on November 4 when the 
LCGIL held in Rome the first anniversary meeting of its 
founding. Right-wing socialist and Catholic leaders 
pledged to the delegates that in the immediate future, 
perhaps before the end of December, there would be 
in Italy only one free labor federation. The largest group 
in the new organization will be the LCGIL which, starting 
with “not even a typewriter” a year ago, now has 1,983 
local unions and 1,221,000 dues-paying members. Ac- 
cording to N. Y. Herald Tribune correspondent Barrett 
McGurn, writing under a November 4 dateline from 
Rome, the Socialists and other greups say they will bring 
approximately one million members to the merger. Be- 
fore very long the anti-communist leaders hope to speak 
for three million members, which is a good half-million 
more than the communist-led CGIL now has. In noting 
Western successes in the cold war, don’t neglect this one. 
It means that Togliatti’s Communists have lost the power 
to sabotage Italian recovery and othewise assist the 
Soviet cause through their control of Italian labor. Will 
a similar coalition of anti-Communists be formed in 
France? 


The NCRLC and displaced persons 

Of the total number of DP’s who may be admitted to 
this country under the terms of the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948, only a little less than 50 per cent have actually 
been able to avail themselves of the opportunity, with the 
deadline for visas only eight months away. On November 





5, Msgr. George Hildner of Villa Ridge, Mo., archdio- 
cesan rural life director, introduced a resolution at the 
annual meeting of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference held this year in Columbus, Ohio. The resolution 
asks U. S. Catholics to assume their share of the burden 
of finding homes for worthy DP’s by urging them to in- 
tensify their efforts to resettle European displaced persons 
on American farms. According to the Displaced Persons 
Act, 205,000 DP’s may be admitted to the United States, 
provided that they make their entry before June 30, 
1950. Of that number 30 per cent must be agricultural 
workers, The immediate need is a sufficient number of 
assurances of homes and jobs for designated DP’s who 
have friends and relatives in the United States. The reso- 
lution also assures that every effort will be made to 
secure both homes and jobs for undesignated individuals 
and families who are not so fortunate as to have either 
friends or relatives in America to speak for them. Msgr. 
Hildner’s resolution is timely. As this Review has pointed 
out before, the impression has gained ground that agen- 
cies have a backlog of assurances. This is not true. The 
diocesan rural life directors are apparently concerned 
over what seems to be a lack of interest on the part of 
American Catholics. They would like to urge a continued 
flow of displaced persons who are suited for farm work 
and who would be able to fit themselves into the Ameri- 
can way of life. Unless more assurances are forthcoming, 
however, this will be impossible. 


Harlem’s pastors tell the truth 

The people who live in the Harlem section of New 
York City, like everybody else in the world, enjoy a 
right to their own good name. Eighty or ninety per cent 
of them lead decent, hard-working lives. Fathers and 
mothers of families toil and care for their children as 
best they can under inhumanly crowded conditions. 
Churches, schools, libraries, athletic and cultural insti- 
tutions are constantly filled, and young folk prepare 
themselves eagerly for useful lives. Old and young alike 
resent being confounded with the noisy minority of the 
honky-tonk, dope-ring, knifing-gang variety who have 
made certain streets in the southernmost Harlem section 
notorious. They are particularly resentful when outsiders 
stage demonstrations among the disorderly elements and 
deliberately provoke misbehavior. This occurred during 
the week before the recent elections. A so-called “wel- 
come parade” was put on for the eleven persons con- 
victed in the recent communist trials. The parade resulted 
in a clash with the police and some widely publicized 
bloodshed. Speaking directly for the 20,000 members in 
their parishes and indirectly for the great majority of 
Harlem’s Negro population, eight pastors of Catholic 
churches in Harlem issued a formal statement on Novem- 
ber 5 blaming just such an outside element. “For the past 
weeks,” the pastors noted, “we have been invaded by an 
army of agitators seeking support for the eleven Com- 
munists. No one who called at the rectories was of the 
Negro race, and most of the marchers in the recent 
‘welcome parade’ were not of Harlem. . . . There were 
only 1,000 in the so-called parade, and their sole pur- 
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pose was the fomenting of strife and discord. The Negro 
people of Harlem suffer the evil reputation of these men’s 
actions.” Such a statement from these experienced 
and sympathetic pastors of souls was a great public 
service. Harlem’s subsequent action in defeating Benja- 
min J. Davis—one of the eleven—for City Councillor 
(Am. 11/5, p. 113) shows that the pastors spoke just 
what Harlem’s public had in mind. 


AMA Journal on alcoholics 
Alcoholics are notorious nuisances, and have in the 
past been treated as such. In San Francisco, for example, 
a municipal ordinance prohibits public hospitals from 
admitting problem drinkers. In the introduction to a 
survey of institutional facilities available for the care 
and treatment of alcoholies, made in 1944 by the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, Dr. E. M. Bluestone wrote as 
follows: 
Most of our hospitals have thus far failed to dignify 
alcohol addiction as a disease worthy of study and 
intensive care. . . . Every kind of patient has been 
provided for, in one type of hospital or another, in- 
cluding the leper, whose traditional position as an 
outcast has not deflected us from planning for his 
care. Doctors and hospitals have been gravely remiss 
in the duty of breaking down these unsound, un- 
informed public attitudes toward the alcoholic. . 
The patient suffering from alcohol addiction is too 
often consigned to the police, or worse still, left to 
his own devices without constructive aid from doc- 
tors or hospitals unless he is a man of wealth, in 
which case he can obtain private care of a palliative 
sort. 
There is some progress to report in the medical pro- 
fession’s interest in alcoholism since 1944. The Council 
of Medical Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association memorialized the Board of Trustees 
of the AMA, at the Atlantic City convention in June, 
1947, on the importance of improving standards and 
increasing facilities for the care of alcoholics. A new 
survey was projected which would serve as the basis for 
further study. The October 29 Journal of the AMA pub- 
_lishes the results of that survey. Out of a total of 6,276 
hospitals, 1,718 replied that they do accept alcoholic 
patients, to the number of 77,841 a year. Interestingly, 
it is the “church or other nonprofit” type of hospital 
that is conspicuously shouldering more than its share 
of the social burden of caring for alcoholics. These 
voluntary hospitals, collaborating generally with Alco- 
holics Anonymous, are giving a splendid example of 
social responsibility. 


More about Wanamaker’s 

“What in the world’s going on down here?” we asked 
the clerk at Wanamaker’s who was deftly wrapping our 
parcel. “Whoever heard of a union giving away its 
money to management?” We were referring to the story, 
reported in the September 17 America, that Local 9, 
Retail Clerks’ International Association (AFL) had de- 
cided to spend $5,000 to stir up business for the boss. 
The young lady laughed and conceded that the practice 
was a bit unusual. “But it’s good business for us, too,” 
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she explained. “You bet it is,” chimed in a male clerk 
who happened to overhear the conversation and hastened 
to the aid of his sister unionist. “If sales and profits don’t 
go up here, we get no raise—and we need a raise,” he 
said emphatically. All this happened about two months 
ago. Last week Paul Milling, head of Local 9, announced 
that the union’s campaign had brought 4,300 new ac- 
counts to Wanamaker’s, and that the membership had 
decided to raise the ante to $27,000—eighty per cent of 
the union’s treasury. The money will be spent between 
now and January on advertising, with emphasis on the 
high-school and college business. Once again, our con- 
gratulations to President Milling, his fellow officers and 
all the members of Local 9. To skeptical “realists” the 
employes of Wanamaker’s are demonstrating in actual 
practice that Pope Leo XIII was right when he taught 
a half-century ago that workers and employers are part- 
ners in production. 


Financial crisis in higher education 

Evidence is accumulating that higher education in the 
U.S. is facing a financial crisis, and that this crisis will 
deepen in the years to come. The Association of Ameri- 
can Universities has recently made public a “pilot” study 
of fifty representative American colleges and universities, 
conducted by Dr. Paul H. Buck of Harvard. The majority 
of them are going into the red this year. Small private 
liberal-arts colleges, certain church-related institutions 
and the less well-supported public colleges and univer- 
sities are being hit the hardest. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the Carnegie Corporation have put up $450,000 
to finance a full-dress investigation under Dr. Frank D. 
Fackenthal, former acting president of Columbia, and 
other distinguished educators. Seymour E. Harris, Har- 
vard economist, substantiated recent reports of the eco- 
nomic troubles of our colleges in the New York Times 
Magazine for October 30. In 1932 we spent 1 per cent 
of our national income on higher education. In 1940 
this had dropped to 0.7 per cent, and in 1947 to 0.5 per 
cent. Meanwhile enrolments have almost exactly doubled. 
Since 1939, tuition fees have increased only about two- 
thirds as much as prices. 


Cuts in endowments and gifts 

Gifts from wealthy benefactors to educational institu- 
tions have not kept pace with increased costs and rising 
enrolments. In the period 1900-1930, colleges and uni- 
versities received about $500 million per decade from 
gifts and endowments. In the thirties this figure dropped 
to $250 million. It has bounced back to over $500 in the 
*forties, but inflation and the expansion of our entire sys- 
tem of higher education reduce the effectiveness of these 
gifts to about one-half what it was before. Mr. Harris ex- 
plains the drop in gifts to “burdensome income and in- 
heritance taxes” and to the increased appeal of non- 
college philanthropies. One solution would be to amend 
the tax laws so as to give more relief to those who are 
willing to contribute large sums to higher education. 
Some money can be saved by making college buildings 
less lavish. The private college is fighting for survival. 
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About this time every year, I usually make a report on 
the workings of democracy in the District of Columbia, 
otherwise known as the city of Washington since the 
Virginia corner of the once ten-mile-square tract was 
cut off. I confess that at times this report has been full 
of gripes, and on at least one occasion it brought a lot 
of trouble down on my head. 

The fundamental defect still remains, of course: Wash- 
ington is not a self-governing community. It is governed 
by the Congress, operating through three appointed Com- 
missioners. In the past, the record of the District Com- 
mittees of both Houses has been uniformly bad. Coward- 
ice and just plain neglect were the principal causes. It is 
a pleasure to report, however, that there has been a 
vast improvement, due, perhaps, to the presence on the 
Committees of Members who had themselves been Mayors 
or Governors in their own cities and States. This in some 
intangible manner may account for the fact that the 
people of the city, when faced with a serious treasury 
deficit, practically demanded that there be imposed a 
sales tax on nearly everything they bought. 

A somewhat comic incident highlights Washington’s 
troubles. Not long ago, the Capital Transit Co. decided to 
pipe canned music, with commercials, into some 1,500 
of its cars and buses. Such a storm of protest arose, 
principally from those who read papers, books, or maga- 
zines to and from work, that the Public Utilities Com- 
mission held a two-day hearing on the matter. This 
turned into a first-class “rhubarb,” as they say in base- 
ball. The meetings were tumultuous, and everybody who 
spoke in favor of the innovation was unmercifully booed 
by overflow audiences. 

A significant part of this demonstration was the fact 
that practically the only ones who spoke for the canned 
music (and commercials) were representatives of some 
of the two dozen or so Neighborhood Associations which 
are a part of Washington life, and the president of the 
Federation of these associations, who was barely allowed 
to finish a sentence. It developed later that several speak- 
ers for the Transit Company had threatened at meetings 
of the Associations that if the music, etc., were stopped, 
the fare would have to be raised from 13¢ to 15¢. Since 
the company gets only $6 per month per car, the argu- 
ment was ridiculous. But it clearly intimidated some 
people in the District. 

Perhaps it was as a result of this that, in the ensuing 
elections for officers of the Federation, the whole official 
“old guard” slate was defeated. It had been a self-per- 
petuating oligarchy, chiefly noted for its anti-Negro 
attitude. Segregation was always first on its agenda. It 
always boded ill for any self-government for the District. 
I do not know about the new slate, but it has a good 
chance to restore the citizenry of the District in the na- 
tion’s esteem. Witrrip Parsons 





Robert W. Johnson of Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., announced on October 28 that he had made 
a gift of his former home overlooking the Raritan River 
in New Brunswick to the Society of Our Lady of the 
Retreat in the Cenacle, for the purpose of converting it 
into a house of spiritual retreats for the women of New 
Jersey. The gift is made in memory of the late James 
A. McGarry, former member of the firm. 

> Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., General Spiritual Direc- 
tor of the International Committee of Catholic Nurses’ 
Associations, expects record attendance at the Congress 
of Catholic Nurses at Rome, September 5-9 of the Holy 
Year. Over two thousand sisters and lay nurses from 
some twenty-eight countries assembled for the last Con- 
gress of Catholic Nurses at Rome in 1935. 

> Dr. George Carver, member of the University of Pitts- 
burgh faculty, author and convert, died at his home in 
Pittsburgh on November 1, at the age of sixty. His 
best-known works were Alms for Oblivion and Repre- 
sentative Catholic Essays. 

P In Los Angeles, on November 6, A. Philip Randolph, 
international president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, addressing a Baptist congregation, criticized 
Paul Robeson for asserting that he spoke for the Negro 
people. Commenting on Mr. Robeson’s statement that 
“it was unthinkable that the Negro people of America 
or elsewhere in the world could be drawn into a war 
with the Soviet Union,” Mr. Randolph said: “Neither 
Robeson, nor I, myself, nor any other Negro has the 
right to speak for Negroes in America.” 

> American Education Week opened November 6. Eleven 
hundred members of the Catholic Teachers Association 
attended Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral and later held 
their annual Communion breakfast at the Commodore 
Hotel. The Rt. Rev. John S. Middleton, secretary of 
education for the Archdiocese of New York, was the 
principal speaker at the breakfast gathering. 

> The Rev. George Kilcoyne of Manchester, N. H., di- 
rector of the Catholic diocesan labor institute, has been 
appointed by Governor Sherman Adams of New Hamp- 
shire to serve on a three man committee which will in- 
vestigate a complaint registered by the New Hampshire 
State Council CIO, regarding the handling of unemploy- 
ment compensation appeals. 

P At St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Wash., on November 
7 it was announced that President Truman had appointed 
Rev. Jerome L. Toner, 0.S.B., dean of sciences there as 
delegate to the metal trade sessions of the Interntaional 
Labor Organization in Geneva, Switzerland. 

> At Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn., the first of 
the 1949-1950 series of Bellarmine Lectures was given 
by Rev. Jerome D’Souza, S.J., delegate from India to 
the UN. Fr. D’Souza’s lecture, given on November 3, 
explained “India’s Role in World Affairs.” DF. 
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Fair Deal victory 


New York State held the center of the stage on November 
8. Former Gov. Herbert H. Lehman (D.) polled a 196,- 
000-vote victory over Sen. John Foster Dulles (R.) for 
the one year remaining in Sen. Robert F. Wagner’s (D.) 
unexpired term. Mr. Lehman, as a Fair Deal “welfare 
state” candidate, ran on both the Democratic and the 
Liberal Party tickets. He polled 82,000 fewer votes than 
Mayor O’Dwyer as a Democrat in New York City, partly 
because 24,000 Liberals voted for the Mayor as a 
Democrat, while voting for Lehman as a Liberal. 

In New York City’s three-cornered tussle for mayor, 
William O’Dwyer (D.) was re-elected by a comfortable 
plurality of 308,530 over Newbold Morris (R., L.) and 
Vito Marcantonio (ALP). Mr. Morris made a good show- 
ing with 956,170 votes. “Marc” fell somewhat below ex- 
pectations with his 356,423. Despite his vigorous cam- 
paign, his alleged popularity with Puerto Ricans and 
Negroes, and the substantial party-membership of the 
ALP, Mr. Marcantonio could lift the unimpressive total 
registered by Henry A. Wallace last fall by very little. 
Mayor O’Dwyer proved what was fairly clear in 1945— 
that he could win without the communist-tinged ALP 
(cf. AM., 9/18/48, “Communist influence in the ALP”). 
The winner came within 50,000 votes of outpolling the 
combined opposition, and looms as a likely candidate, 
if not for Governor of New York, for U.S. Senator to 
replace Sen. Irving M. Ives (R.), in 1953. 

The decisive defeat of Benjamin J. Davis, Jr. (ALP, 
C.), who piled up only 21,962 votes against Earl Brown’s 
(D., R., L.) 63,030 in the race for City Councilman, was 
a setback for the Communists. Mr. Davis, one of the 
eleven Communists convicted under the Smith Act, en- 
tered the campaign only a few days before the election, 
when he was released on bail. This election took place 
in the 7th, 11th and 13th assembly districts in Manhattan. 
The total number of registered Negro voters in these dis- 
tricts is about 45,000. The total of Puerto Ricans is about 
20,000. Davis therefore won the preference of less than 
one-third of them. Since some of the 33,000 whites in 
these districts undoubtedly voted for him, his sway prob- 
ably does not extend to over one-fourth of the non- 
whites. His Communist Party vote was only 1,090. 

This rejection of Vito Marcantonio and of Councilman 
Ben Davis, who had been the only major Communist 
office-holder in the United States, probably marks the 
windup of the Communist Party as a serious contender 
in New York City politics. Davis’ defeat was facilitated 
by the fact that New York had abolished the system of 
proportional representation since the last city-wide elec- 
tion. With this reversion to the district system of electing 
city councilmen, the Democrats took 24 of the 25 seats. 

Democratic mayors ousted Republican incumbents in 
eight traditionally Republican cities in New York State: 
Syracuse, Binghamton, Rome, Cortland, Ithaca, Geneva, 
Port Jervis and Hudson. Utica, Albany and Poughkeepsie 
returned Democratic mayors, Buffalo chose another Re- 
publican mayor, and Ogdensburg, Lockport and Glens 
Falls switched to the GOP. 
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The New York State election also probably marks the 
exit of Governor Thomas E. Dewey as a national political 
figure. He campaigned for Senator Dulles without much 
visible effect. 

In nearby New Jersey, progressive reformer Gov. 
Alfred E. Driscoll’s (R.) victory, while not sensational, 
will have significant repercussions. By becoming, under 
the State’s new constitution, the first Governor to be re- 
elected, Mr. Driscoll has not only sounded the dirge over 
Frank Hague’s waning power but hoisted himself into 
the role of a possible GOP contender for the Presidency. 

The last of the old-style political crowns was knocked 
off its wearer when Mayor James Michael Curley (D.) 
of Boston went down to defeat before a newcomer, John 
B. Hynes (D.), a municipal career man. Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin, former Mayor of Boston and 
Governor of Massachusetts, had something to do with 
this result, as he had openly backed Hynes. 

Ohio, where Senator Taft (R.) will run for re-election 
next year, also attracted the nation’s attention. At issue 
was a constitutional amendment outlawing straight-ticket 
voting. The Democrats and labor organizations marshaled 
their strength to defeat this innovation. They figured 
that Governor Frank Lausche (D.), who is up for re- 
election next year, would again pile up a heavy majority 
through his personal vote-getting appeal. With straight- 
ticket voting he would pull thousands of votes into the 
Democratic column in the senatorial race, and thus hurt 
Mr. Taft. But if voters have to mark an “x” before the 
name of each office-seeker, many more may vote for 
Senator Taft. Contrary to expectations, this amendment 
was favored by Ohio voters, according to the early re- 
turns. So was the amendment permitting the sale of 
colored oleomargarine in Ohio. 

There were rumors before election day that the 
Republicans experienced misgivings about making the 
“welfare state” their big issue. The Democrats, from 
President Truman down, took to this issue with great 
eagerness. They played on its ambiguity by identifying 
it with “the general welfare,” a phrase used twice in 
the Federal Constitution to describe the function of our 
Government. 

Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., suggested the way out 
of the confusion surrounding this term (“Washington 
Front,” Am., 11/5, p. 117), but no political leader seems 
able to grasp the problem, let alone suggest a solution. 
It is certainly not very reassuring when opponents of 
“statism” and protectors of American freedom either 
favor the Barden Bill—as did Newbold Morris in his 
campaign—or otherwise ignore the great threat of social- 
ism in the field of American education. 
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Reds routed in CIO 


By this time AMERICA readers will be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the important steps taken at the Cleveland 
convention of the CIO to isolate and eventually destroy 
the communist virus in U.S. labor. Briefly, the 620 dele- 
gates, by a seven to one majority, approved the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

1. To bar all Communists, Fascists and adherents of 
other totalitarian movements from membership on the 
CIO executive board. 

2. To expel the United Electrical Workers, third 
largest affiliate, and the Farm Equipment Workers, and 
to establish a new international union of electrical work- 
ers. (The 1948 convention had previously ordered FE 
to merge with the United Auto Workers, so no new 
charter was issued for the farm-equipment jurisdiction.) 

3. To empower the executive board a) to examine 
the credentials of nine of its members suspected of fall- 
ing under the ban mentioned above and, should the 
investigation reveal links with totalitarian movements, 
to oust them, and b) to expel the ten remaining commu- 
nist-dominated unions if it so desires. 

Unless the nine suspected members of the executive 
board and the ten Party-line unions quickly mend their 
ways—which is most unlikely—they will soon find them- 
selves on the outside looking in. Having ousted UE for 
slavish adherence to the Communist Party line and for 
disloyalty to CIO policy, the right-wing majority on the 
executive board cannot logically overlook similar con- 
duct on the part of other CIO affiliates. 

So ends the fourteen-year-old effort of the Communist 
Party to infiltrate and capture the CIO. 

It would be a mistake, however, to imagine that Stalin’s 
American arm is no longer a factor in U.S. labor. The 
twelve CIO unions which the Communists control count 
about a million members. They hold many contracts in 
strategic sectors of American industry and commerce. 
Some of them, like UE, are cagily led. It will be no 
easy job to raid and break them. The harder half of 
the important task of destroying communist influence in 
American labor remains to be done. 

The country can therefore look forward to a period of 
sharpened fratricidal strife in the ranks of labor. For 
the immediate future, the prospect is for still greater 
disunity, with a third national labor federation, formed 
by pro-communist labor leaders, competing with the 
AFL and CIO. Yet, if the anti-communist leaders play 
their cards shrewdly and the average rank-and-file work- 
er awakes to his responsibility, the time of rivalry and 
struggle may be surprisingly shortened. Conceivably, be- 
fore another year goes by, all the communist unions can 
be destroyed, or weakened to the point of insignificance. 
Then, paradoxically, from the disunity of the present 
may be born the first unified labor movement since the 
1935 split in the AFL. Heretofore, AFL leaders have 
stressed the communist influence in the CIO as an 
obstacle to amalgamation. That obstacle no longer exists. 

In the weeks and months to come, the struggle over 
the membership of the expelled CIO unions will concern 





many managements as well as union leaders. In order 
to maintain their contracts, pro-communist labor leaders 
may soft-pedal demands on employers, and some em- 
ployers, more conscious of costs than of ideologies, may 
play ball with them. Other managements, sensing an 
opportunity to get rid of their unions, may challenge the 
right of seceding right-wing locals to inherit contracts 
now in force, and thus impose on them time-consuming 
and expensive election campaigns. If they have a proper 
regard for their own long-range interests, not to men- 
tion the welfare of the country, they will do nothing to 
impede the successful completion of the house-cleaning 
begun by the CIO at Cleveland. 


Communist trial puzzle 


The action of the Department of Justice in dealing with 
the appeal for bail of the eleven convicted Communists 
presents something of a puzzle. On November 1, Irving 
S. Shapiro, representing the Department, made known 
to the three-judge U. S. Court of Appeals in New York 
the instructions he had received from U. S. Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath. 

After hearing defense counsel and a delegation sent 
to Washington to speak for the defendants, Mr. McGrath 
found the question of the possible conflict of the Smith 
Act (under which the eleven were found guilty) with the 
First Amendment’s guarantee of free speech to be “a 
serious matter.” The Department of Justice was convinced 
that, in view of previous cases decided in Federal courts, 
its own position and the rulings of Judge Medina in this 
case were “correct on the constitutional question.” Judge 
Medina, it should be recalled, had denied bail on the 
ground that he himself had no doubt about the constitu- 
tionality of the Smith Act. 

For some reason, however, Mr. McGrath decided to 
concede that the U. S. Court of Appeals and ultimately 
the U. S. Supreme Court might agree with the defendants 
that the Smith Act is unconstitutional. “Under these cir- 
cumstances we go so far as to say,” Mr. Shapiro told 
the three judges, “that the defendants have an arguable 
point at least for consideration by an appellate court.” 
It was well known that John F. X. McGohey, who was 
U. S. Attorney in charge of the trial until his recent ap- 
pointment to a Federal judgeship, had been strongly op- 
posed to this concession of possible unconstitutionality. 

To understand the Government’s admission we must 
recall that the Smith Act forbids, not conspiracy to over- 
throw any government in the United States by force, but 
“conspiracy to teach or advocate” such overthrow. That 
is where the constitutional doubt arises: can Congress 
prohibit the teaching or advocacy of revolution by vio- 
lence without running afoul of the constitutional prohibi- 
tion against laws “abridging the freedom of speech”? 

The puzzle in this case is deepened because of the Gov- 
ernment’s attempt, after confessing its constitutional scru- 
ples, to have the Court of Appeals deny bail to the de- 
fendants—or, if bail were granted, to have the Court lay 
down the condition that the defendants refrain from 
carrying on the activities for which they were convicted. 
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Judge Learned Hand asked Mr. Shapiro whether the 
Government’s doubt about the constitutionality of the 
Smith Act was a “substantial” doubt. The Government’s 
lawyer was not prepared to deny that it was. Judge 
Hand thereupon pointed out the seeming inconsistency of 
the Government’s position. If the defendants, as Mr. 
McGrath admitted, might be in jail unjustly, why should 
they not be granted bail? And if the activities for which 
they were jailed might be legitimate under our Constitu- 
tion, why should a legal embargo be laid upon them? 
Mr. Shapiro answered: “As the law stands today, it is 
constitutional.” The next day, however, bail (totaling 
$260,000) was granted, without any conditions attached. 

Why did Mr. McGrath reverse Judge Medina’s position 
on the constitutionality of the Smith Act? Perhaps be- 
cause he was being more realistic. From the point of 
view of the U. S. Court of Appeals in New York—Judges 
Learned Hand, Thomas W. Swan and Jerome N. Frank— 
and of the U. S. Supreme Court, though not necessarily 
from his own personal point of view, the defendants 
probably do have an “arguable” point. 

There is something to be said for the Government’s 
maneuver from the point of view of public policy, too. 
So long as the defendants were in jail—where we think 
they rightfully belong—they gave left-wing propaganda 
crews a colorful banner to wave in the breeze of their 
double-talk. The defendants could be used as symbols of 
the “fascist tyranny” visited upon members of “unpopu- 
lar” minority groups—not only Communists but Negroes 
and Jews. The cause of American democracy may pos- 
sibly be best served by contrasting as fully as possible our 
own constitutional delicacy with the crude tyranny of 
communist “People’s Courts” abroad. Mr. McGohey’s 
strategy seemed more logical, but there may be a certain 
sagacity in Mr. McGrath’s maneuver. 


Five billion in the red 


On November 1, the Director of the Budget broke the 
bad news that the Federal budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950 would run about $5.5 billion into 
the red. Expenditures, based on congressional appropria- 
tions, would run to about $43.5 billion. Receipts will 
total only $38 billion. When the President submitted his 
budget to Congress in January, appropriations of $41.9 
and revenues of $41 billion were anticipated. So the 
deficit has jumped from an expected $900 million to 
over six times that figure. 

A drop of about $3 billion in anticipated tax revenue 
accounts for most of the widened gap between income 
and outlays. This drop in revenue will be due in large 
part to the 12 per cent decrease in business activity in 
September and October, brought on by price decreases 
and labor disputes. Unless the steel and coal strikes are 
settled soon, Federal tax collections may fall even further. 

On the other hand, expenditures will rise about $1.6 
billion above the original estimates. Most of this rise 
will be due to a jump of $1.3 billion in the cost of 
veterans’ programs. Pensions will cost $100 million more, 
readjustment (educational) benefits $800 million more 
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and dividends to holders of life insurance $400 million 
more than was foreseen. 

If you add the $3 billion tax-revenue decrease and the 
$1.6 billion hike in outlays to the $900 million deficit 
looked for in January, you get the total deficit of $5.5 
billion now facing us for the fiscal year we are in. 

As a matter of fact, another $2.6 billion worth of new 
expenditures, not provided for originally, have crept into 
the budget, but these additional expenses will be offset 
by savings from appropriations proposed by the President 
but not passed by Congress. For example, the farm-price- 
support program will cost $800 million more, the mili- 
tary-aid program $1.3 billion (it was not included at all 
in January), and the Post Office deficit will run $400 mil- 
lion more than was expected. The interest on the public 
debt will climb $200 million beyond what was looked for. 

Compensation for these jumps came in the form of 
$900 million lopped off the Department of Defense, 
$400 million off ERP, and the $900. million saved by 
congressional inaction on compulsory military training 
and Federal aid to education. Since the President has 
announced that he will “impound” $615 million of the 
total appropriation for the Air Force, the actual savings 
will probably more than outweigh increased expenditures, 
though the imbalance of over $5 billion will remain. 

Is there any justification for this huge deficit? The 
only possible excuse for it is that we are operating under 
a “cold war” budget. The military budget alone calls 
for over $15 billion. 

The real reason for so wide a gulf between income and 
outgo, however, is very simple: Congress “gives the peo- 
ple what they want” through generous appropriations, 
but is afraid to ask the people to pay for what they 
want, through higher taxes. President Truman asked for 
$4 billion more in taxes last January, and has announced 
that he will repeat the demand next January. Raising 
taxes, however, is very unpopular. Congress lacked the 
courage to raise them. 

Senator Ralph E. Flanders (R., Vt.) stands out for 
being brave enough to admit publicly that the Eightieth 
Congress should not have reduced taxes in the first place. 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson (D., Colo.) is more typical 
of the temper of Congress. On the TV “Meet Your Con- 

gress” program he recently assured us that Congress 
would definitely not raise taxes next year, because “‘it is 
an election year.” 

If we are in a period of national emergency, akin to 
war, let’s face the music. How can we demand that 
Britain, for example, “tighten its belt” to balance its 
budget if we haven’t the courage to do it ourselves? 
We spend many billions for liquor, tobacco and cos 
metics. Yet many of us would rather let the rest of the 
world go to rack and ruin, it seems, than pay high 
enough taxes to support our foreign-aid program. 

Congress cannot rise any higher than its source—the 
people. It’s about time we let our representatives know 
that we are willing to pay whatever is necessary for mea- 
sures “adequate to the exigencies” of our time. It is 
surely foolish to pay $38 billion in taxes and fail of 
national security when $43 billion would do the job. 
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The Tito story 


Tibor Payzs 


Ir WAS OVER A YEAR AGO, in June of 1948, that 
the Western world learned about the rift in the Comin- 
form camp. The first inkling of trouble came in the form 
of news dispatches about a Soviet attack against Tito, an 
attack originally couched in ideological terms. Tito was 
charged with deviations from orthodox communist prin- 
ciples; and, for tactical reasons, all the Cominform 
countries joined in the denunciation. Soon, however, it 
became clear, so clear that there can be no longer any 
doubt, that what troubled the Kremlin was not merely 
Marxist “heresy” but the actual rebellion of a satellite. 
Titoism is truly a significant development. In Titoism, 
for the first time, Moscow has had to meet a challenge 
of considerable magnitude from behind the Iron Curtain. 

What is the nature of “Titoism”? What factors 
produced it? What problems does it face? These are some 
of the questions this article will try to answer. 


RELIGIOUS AND PATRIOTIC Factors 


Among the peoples of Eastern and Southeastern 
Europe, religion and nationality make the strongest emo- 
tional appeal. The strength of the people’s religious feel- 
ing is demonstrated by the fact that for over a thousand 
years the Poles, the Czechs, the Hungarians, the Serbs 
have rallied faithfully about their churches, whether the 
church in question was Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox 
or Protestant. Further, each of the peoples between the 
Baltic and the Aegean Seas has retained its own ethnic 
identity. They have all developed, in various degrees, a 
strong national consciousness and an equally strong 
desire for nationalist political expression. In their long 
history these peoples have known both freedom and 
slavery, but they have never resigned themselves to en- 
slavement. After a taste of Stalinism, they recognize it 
for what it is: the most ruthless attack on their traditional 
religious and ethnic values they have ever experienced. 

The people of Yugoslavia, in this respect, are no dif- 
ferent from others in this part of Europe, and Tito is 
close enough to his people to know this. He is, however, 
a professed Marxist revolutionary, and he appears to en- 
joy power thoroughly. As a result, he has attempted to 
combine Marxist theory and practice with the traditions 
of the peoples of Yugoslavia—a policy he was able to 
undertake because of his country’s unique position among 
the satellites. Yugoslavia shares no common boundaries 
with the USSR. There are no Soviet forces within Yugo- 
slavia to “protect communication lines” with the Soviet 
zone in Austria, and Tito’s army is relatively strong. 

The nature of “Titoism” is probably made most clear 
in the following words of the Yugoslav leader himself, 
in an address recently delivered before the highest rank- 
ing officers of his army: 









For a proper evaluation of the present Tito-Stalin 
impasse, several factors peculiar to Southeastern Europe 
must be considered, says Dr. Tibor Payzs, Director 
of the Dept. of Political Science at the University of 
Detroit. Dr. Payzs, Hungarian-born and educated, here 
reviews the pertinent factors. 


We have the right to say that an untruth is an un- 
truth, that a lie is a lie. Defending and guarding the 
truth, we look at the future tranquilly, regardless 
of what happens. And you know, Comrades, it is 
better to die honestly in battle, fighting for justice 
and truth, than to allow yourselves to be trampled 
upon, than to bend your necks like slaves and see the 
great principles of Marxism and Leninism being de- 
stroyed without resistance. 
Tito, to be sure, is making out far better on the national 
than on the religious issue. It is true that for some time 
now the Western press has stopped reporting news of 
religious persecution in Yugoslavia, probably for lack of 
evidence. The two churches with the largest number of 
faithful in that country are the Orthodox Church, to 
which most of the Serbs belong, and the Roman Catholic 
Church, whose members come from the Croatian and 
Slovene elements. Relations between the Serb Orthodox 
Church and the Government have been characterized by 
an observer as those of “suspicious hostility.” 

Outwardly, reported Rev. H. M. Waddams, General 
Secretary of the Church of England Council on Foreign 
Relations, in Jnternational Affairs (“Communism and the 
Churches,” July, 1949), little strain appears in Yugo- 
slav religious circles, but the situation is one of con- 
siderable tension. The work of the Orthodox Church is 
hindered in every possible way. In response to this 
“tension,” however, the congregations have grown con- 
siderably in comparison with those before the war. In 
view of this strong religious attitude, instead of making 
a serious attack, Tito is “trying to maneuver the Orthodox 
Churches into a position where their leaders will be un- 
der the thumb of the Government.” In this maneuver, 
Tito seems to be following the Moscow pattern. 

Such tactics, however, cannot be effective with the 
Catholic Church. Hence the greater violence of Tito’s 
attack, and the reason why the familiar Soviet satellite 
tactics have been applied against Catholicism, at least un- 
til very recently. Tito’s first objective is, of course, as far 
as possible to cut off communication with the Vatican. 
The second idea is to remove Church leaders if they do 
not bow to dictates which are contrary to Christian 
morality. How much credit can be given to unofficial 
reports that changes are now impending remains to be 
seen. At present, Archbishop Stepinac is still imprisoned. 
So are about 300 members of the Catholic clergy. 

On the issue of national independence the evidence of 
Titoist compromise is more compelling than in the re- 
ligious field. The ethnic complexity of Yugoslavia is 
here a factor to be considered. With an eye on this com- 
plexity (and presumably, at that time, still copying the 
“nationality policy” of the Soviet Union) the constitution 
of January, 1946, established the Federal People’s Re- 
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public of Yugoslavia. Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Mace- 
donia, Montenegro and Bosnia are member Republics. 
In addition, there are “autonomous regions.” 

Today, of course, everyone knows what to look for 
in a communist state. In such a state the constitution 
sheds a dim light indeed on the existing political system. 
For what is the value of constitutional decentralization, 
local autonomy, etc., if directives come from above 
through a closely knit, centralized, all-powerful Party? 
Yugoslavia, like the other “People’s Democracies,” has 
a People’s Front, described officially as a coalition of 
several major parties, all represented in the Government. 
However, as someone very aptly remarked, if the Com- 
munists want to neutralize a party of the moderate Left 
or Center, they include it in the coalition. In these coali- 
tions there is only one will: that ofthe communist lead- 
ership. (There appears little evidence to support the 
Cominform charge that Tito favors the People’s Front to 
the detriment of the Communist Party. He does not, at 
any rate, favor the People’s Front to the detriment of the 
Titoist Communists.) The communist will is made to pre- 
vail through the instruments of force and terror. The 
Army and the Secret Police, the UDB, are in safe hands, 
from Tito’s point of view. 

All that has been said above should amply illustrate 
why the people of Yugoslavia may not be too happy over 
the Tito regime. It appears, however, that if temporarily 
they can do no better than live under a communist police 
state, they prefer a regime which does not accept dicta- 
tion from a foreign imperialist power like the Soviet 
Union. The various nationality groups prefer a federal 
union to a Serb-dominated unitary state. And the people 
of Yugoslavia as a whole prefer an independent federal 
union to a federation of satellite status. 


QuEsTIONS OF Economy AND SECURITY 


If Tito’s popularity has increased since adopting his 
independent course, the fact can be attributed to the 
nationalist spirit of his people. The future of Titoism is, 
however, dependent on immediate developments in both 
the national economy and in national security. 

As regards the economy of the nation, Tito knows 
that rapid collectivization of the land would turn 50 to 
75 per cent of the population against him. The Eastern 
European peasant’s love of his land is proverbial. In place 
of the Soviet-type collectives, Tito has therefore carried 
on a drive for cooperative farms. Not long ago the num- 
ber of such farms was put at 3,700, comprising 7.8 per 
cent of the arable land of Yugoslavia. The initial thought, 
no doubt, was to use these cooperatives as a stepping 
stone towards collectivization. However, it is highly 
probable that the latter stage of “socialist development” 
has been postponed indefinitely. 

Under the cooperative system, the participating peasant 
receives rent for his land, a recompense not granted in 
the Soviet collectives. The amount of rent depends on the 
profits. In addition, working members receive wages ac- 
cording to the quantity and quality of their work. 
Since, under the present system, a considerable number 
of the agricultural population still finds work, agricultural 
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unemployment does not reach levels unsafe for the 
regime, such as would occur were there hasty introduc- 
tion of extensive, manpower-saving collectives of the 
Soviet type. 

The important problem in Yugoslavia (as elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe) is a surplus agricultural population. 
Governments, as a rule, see no remedy for this problem 
except industrialization. And industrialization is also the 
aim of Tito. After all, Yugoslavia has no “Siberia” in 
which to resettle her surplus agricultural people, while 
they might find employment opportunities in a growing 
industry. 


BLocks TO PROGRESS 


Tito, however, had been meeting two obstacles to his 
industrial five-year plan. The first of these was Yugo- 
slavia’s Moscow-assigned role as a producer of raw ma- 
terial for Russian, Czech, Polish and Hungarian indus- 
try. (Yugoslavia has rich 
copper, zinc, mercury, lead 
and other mineral deposits.) 
Because of the role of raw- 
material producer assigned 
her, Yugoslavia was not 
eligible for machinery for 
her industrial program. (The 
fact is that by reason of in- 
sufficient production, those 
countries which should in- 
dustrialize according to Mos- 
cow plans cannot get the 
machines and machine parts, 
either. Herein lies a principal 
weakness of the Soviet orbit.) 

In consequence of the above facts, the economic block- 
ade of Yugoslavia by the Comecon (Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance, founded in January of this year 
and composed of the USSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania) has been 
more than a punitive measure launched by the USSR 





against a “heretic” Tito. 

On the other hand, there is evidence to show that a 
decisive factor in Tito’s resistance to Moscow stemmed, 
in part, from the unwillingness and inability of the com- 
munist world to help his national economic plans. No 
wonder, then, that the export permit granted by the U.S. 
to a Pittsburgh firm for delivery of a $3 million steel 
mill to Yugoslavia, the ensuing $20 million loan by the 
Export-Import Bank, the British-Yugoslav trade agree- 
ment and other developments, considerably strengthened 
Tito’s position and enhanced his popularity with the 
“man on the street” in Belgrade or Zagreb. 

What, however, is the value of economic development 
without corresponding national security? The big ques- 
tion troubling Yugoslavs is the next move of the Soviet 
Union and her satellites. After renunciation of the trea- 
ties of friendship and mutual assistance between Stalin 
and Tito, only a very thin thread of formal diplomatic 
relations remains. Obviously, Moscow feels bound to do 
something to bolster Soviet prestige, since apparently 
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the call to “loyal” Communists within Yugoslavia to fight 
Tito, the “Trotzkyite, Fascist dog,” has failed to make an 
impression. 


Courses OPEN TO Russia 


Will the Soviet Government press the issue to the point 
of international war, with herself as an active belligerent? 
No one can safely predict the answer to this question. 
While most observers are inclined to answer in the nega- 
tive, two facts must not be forgotten. The Soviet Union 
did attack Finland in 1939; and the issue of “national 
communism” here confronting the Kremlin has had no 
parallel. 

However, the Soviet Government might pursue an- 
other course. It might instigate a war between such 
satellites as Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria on one 
side, and Yugoslavia on the other. Undoubtedly, the 
Kremlin would take a risk here. It cannot be certain 
against whom those Hungarian, etc., rifles would ulti- 
mately be aimed. Still, this course might be decided upon 
in the hope that thereby the outbreak of a Third World 
War, not opportune to the Soviet Union at this time, can 
be avoided. 

Such a turn of events would of course not be a matter 
of indifference to the North Atlantic Pact countries, 
among them the United States. There is no legal obliga- 
tion on their part toward Yugoslavia—beyond the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. If, however, the Soviet 
Union should attack Yugoslavia and be clearly branded 


Two significant 
pastoral letters 





Benjamin L. Masse 





So FAR THIS YEAR, America has dealt at some 
length with two important contributions to Catholic 
social thought: the Holy Father’s address on May 7 to 
the Catholic Employers’ Associations at Rome (Am. 
5/28, pp. 287-289) ; and the magisterial 1948 pastoral 
of the Australian bishops on socialization (AM. 3/19, pp. 
650-652; 3/26, pp. 681-682). Before closing the book 
on what has been a fateful year for the world and the 
Church—a year in which her social teaching assumed 
an ever-increasing significance—something should be 
said about the fine Lenten pastoral of the Netherlands 
hierarchy and the September 8 letter of the four French 
Cardinals on the meaning of the decree on communism 
issued by the Holy Office on July 13. 

While both the Dutch and the French documents 
should be read with emphasis on the circumstances 
of time and place which inspired them, they have 
value and pertinence, not only for the people of Holland 
and France, but for all of us who are concerned with 
social problems today. 


an aggressor, that would mean the end of the present 
UN. Because of the Security Council veto, such con- 
demnation could occur only in the General Assembly. On 
the other hand, if Hungary, Rumania or Bulgaria were 
the aggressors (none of which is a member of the UN), 
the concurrent vote of the Big Five would be needed in 
order to invoke punitive action against them. It is not 
difficult then to predict the Soviet veto. In case of such 
a conflict, therefore, immediate UN action cannot be 
expected. Neither would the North Atlantic defense sys- 
tem go into action, Yugoslavia not being a member. No 
doubt, the Western Powers would wish to avoid meddling 
that might lead to an atomic World War. 

There are, however, some disquieting considerations. 
The eventual appearance of warring Soviet forces on the 
Greek and Italian frontiers and on the Adriatic coast 
would be developments most unwelcome to the West. 
Furthermore, leaving Yugoslavia to her fate would mean 
missing a precious opportunity to turn back the Moscow 
flood. 

In the center of this explosive situation stands Tito. 
He makes every effort to appear well composed. He 
shows faith in his army, well equipped, trained and 
courageous, and in the mountainous terrain of his home- 
land, which is eminently suitable for defense and for 
guerrilla warfare. 

A historic role might well be his. But there is no 
cause for jubilation. Divine Providence alone knows the 
final chapter of the “Tito Story.” 


The Catholic Church denounces communism, but its 
leaders favor measures which to many look commun- 
istic—or very left-wingish. It’s all very confusing. Just 
what is the position of the Church? To the collection 
of documents clarifying Catholic doctrine we here 
present two more, analyzed by AMERICA’s industrial- 
relations Editor. 


DutcH PasTORAL 

The theme of the pastoral of the Netherlands hierarchy 
is “social justice.” “As shepherds of your souls,” the 
bishops write, “we have no hesitation in declaring that 
with the growth of society the obligations of social justice 
and social love constitute more than ever the Christian 
duties of our time and people.” So pressing are these 
duties today that, if we shirk them, “we would not obey 
the commandments of Christ.” 

By social justice the bishops mean that virtue which 
“regulates the relations between an individual human 
being and the society to which he belongs.” Since it is 
a training school for many other virtues, it is also called 
“general justice’; and since its obligations are often 
sanctioned by civil laws, it is sometimes called “legal 
justice.” On the community it imposes an obligation “to 
aim at the welfare of its members,” and on the individual 
the duty to contribute to the common good. For a number 
of reasons, the bishops explain, its practice contributes 
to the formation of a Christ-like character: 
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It moderates our lust of earthy goods and teaches 

us to surrender something to others. It induces us 

to rise above the narrow limits of our private in- 
terests and the interests of the group to which we 
belong, and leads us on to solidarity with all classes. 

It stimulates us to be industrious and ready to make 

sacrifices, and leads not a few to heroism in the ser- 

vice of the community. 
The bishops concede that the burdens imposed by the 
Dutch Government’s postwar recovery program are espe- 
cially heavy at the moment, and have led to much 
criticism and complaint. Would such be the case if 
people truly realized what society means to them? 

Society is like a body the parts of which complete 

and perfect one another. Only by prolonged and 

well-organized cooperation through many genera- 
tions can it arrive at greater prosperity, which in 
turn must be directed to higher virtue. Since a higher 
standard of living can only be acquired through 
closer cooperation and greater effort on the part of 
all, is it right to look upon heavier social obligations 
as an onerous burden and a necessary evil? 

Would such be the case if people understood the con- 

nection which often exists between social justice and civil 

law? 

It is wrong to think that a virtue is no longer a 
virtue if it is also required by law. The opposite is 
true: while virtues should not be suffocated by the 
pressure of law, they may develop, when guided by 
law, into higher virtues of social justice and obedi- 
ence. 

Furthermore, virtues are practised more easily if, 
enforced by social justice, they are required of all. 
It is difficult to be righteous and loving and altruistic 
if others are not. On the other hand, if these virtues 
flower in many people, if they are practised by social 
groups and embodied in social institutions, if their 
observance is guaranteed by civil laws, then indeed 
can our spiritual and social renewal progress in the 
whole of public life. 

With these general principles clear, the bishops proceed 
to a series of applications which are remarkable for their 
clarity and rigorous honesty. 

Property. The Church defends the right of all men, 
as a “natural consequence of human personality,” to 
possess goods in private ownership. Yet this right must 
be correctly understood. It is not exclusively personal, 
or individual, for property “has a social destination.” 
Owners should not regard appeals for the poor and 
indigent as “annoying forms of begging.” They have 
an obligation to use superfluous goods to relieve spiritual 
and material distress. Where the wants and needs of 
people have assumed such proportions that community 
action is required to cope with them, the payment of 
taxes to that end is a means of fulfilling the social 
obligations of property. Adverting to business criticism 
of the Government, the bishops say: 

When owners of goods complain that the rights of 

capital are severely curtailed, that the social burden 

is very heavy, that taxes absorb everything, they 
must remember that in our time we ought to be pre- 
pared, without any legal compulsion, to make these 
great sacrifices for reasons of Christian justice and 

Christian love alone, and that the law to a large ex- 

tent merely specifies and enforces our Christian 
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Dealing with a just distribution of property, which they 
term a “social necessity,” the bishops are equally solici- 
tous about small businessmen and propertyless wage 
earners. Small business is advised, through cooperation 
and organization, to obtain the same advantages now en- 
joyed by big business. In addition to measures of self- 
help, the bishops seem to suggest that the Government 
ought to show special concern for small business, in order 
that it may have a “better chance to survive and live.” 
As for wage-earners, “it is absolutely necessary,” the 
bishops write, “that efforts be made to grant to those who 
take part in production a share in ownership.” Business 
leaders are urged, “in the interest of property itself,” to 
formulate plans to achieve this goal. 

Rights and duties of workers. Workers have a right 
to good working conditions and to a family living wage. 
Where the wage system makes no allowance for large 
families, the state must supplement the efforts of busi- 
ness to pay a family living wage. Workers also have a 
right to trade-union membership and activity. Indeed, 
for Catholic workers such membership and activity in 
Holland’s thriving Christian trade unions are “even their 
duty.” 

Then occurs a passage which foreshadows a new in- 
dustrial order and which, because of the importance the 
bishops attach to it, I give in full: 

It is necessary even to go further. The subordinate 

position in which an increasing number of workers 

still find themselves must give way to a certain 
amount of co-partnership and co-responsibility. The 
wage system, which up to now has been the rule in 
the labor market, must be supplemented by profit- 
sharing plans. In that case the proceeds of produc- 
tion will no longer benefit a few individuals only. 

A great many people, if not all, will have an oppor- 

tunity to own property. 

Concerns engaged in trade and production, all in- 
stitutions in the social-economic sphere, must become 
true communities in which all cooperate harmoni- 
ously in an open spirit of justice and solidarity. 
The soul of this new social-economic order will be 
social justice. Though it is the task of experts to 
elaborate the framework of a new system of profes- 
sional (vocational) organizations, which would have 
the status of public authorities, there ought no longer 
be any question whether they are to be instituted or 
not. 

In the years to come, the bishops write, the reorganization 
of business along communitarian lines “will be the social 
question par excellence.” 

As progress is made toward this objective, the attitude 
of workers toward their jobs will have to change. They 
“will have to show more interest in their work and a 
greater sense of responsibility.” They will have to look 
upon the concern which employs them “as if it were 
their own.” The bishops regret to hear reports that, de- 
spite the improved position of workers, less work is being 
done than before. Deploring the weakness of character 
and irresponsibility which have led to the drop in output, 
they point out that idling on the job is a sin against com- 
mutative justice, on a level with cheating and usury, and 
requires restitution. Furthermore, “in those cases where 
this sin is committed in trades and industries essential 
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to the recovery of national prosperity, it is also an offense 
against social justice.” The offense is more serious still 
for government workers, since they immediately serve 
the public interest. 

Prices and Wages. As an aftermath of war, free col- 
lective bargaining and the free market have been sus- 
pended in the Netherlands. Both wages and prices are 
strictly controlled by the Government. In dealing with 
the moral aspects of this “planned economy,” the bishops 
emphasize the obvious fact that the real value of wages 
depends on the amount of goods the wages will buy, and 
that this in turn hinges on the prices placed on goods. 
They also reiterate an important observation by Piux XI 
in Quadragesimo Anno, that, if justice is to obtain, a 
proper relationship must exist not only between wages 
and prices, but also between wage levels in different 
occupations. If one group of workers demands too much, 
other groups will suffer. 

Since all this is so, the bishops conclude, workers and 
employers are bound to observe wage and price regula- 
tions, since these are the means the Government is obliged 
to use to maintain a just and proper balance. Apart from 
special circumstances—which excuse deviations and 
which no one ought easily to assume to exist—the bishops, 
in the light of existing conditions, “have no hesitation 
in calling frequent or serious infringement of price and 
wage regulations a sin against social justice.” The reason 
is that such infractions “cause grave harm to the public 
welfare.” Even after wage and price regulations will have 
been abolished, the bishops note, labor and management 
will still be bound in social justice to keep the public 
interest in mind. They are also bound in commutative 
justice to ask only fair prices and to demand only fair 
wages. Failure here involves restitution. 

The bishops conclude the Pastoral with an exhortation 
to workers and owners to join their respective trade 
unions and employer organizations, and through them 
to work for a Christian social order in the Netherlands. 


FrRENcH CARDINALS 


The Pastoral of the French Cardinals is divided into 
two parts, the one explaining what the decree of the 
Holy Office on communism means, the other what it does 
not mean. It is the second part which interests us here. 

No anti-communist crusade. The Church, say the Car- 
dinals, does not engage in “crusades” where interests of 
the temporal and economic orders are notably involved. 
Her mission is “essentially spiritual.” Therefore, 

no more today than in the last world war does the 

Church desire that condemnations of a doctrinal na- 

ture, which She has had to issue against the domi- 

nant ideology of a state, constitute a weapon that 

She has given to one of the combatants to use against 

Its enemy, 

No support for capitalism. People should not make the 
mistake, the Cardinals write, of interpreting the rejection 
of one doctrine as approval of its opposite. The Holy 
See condemned communism; it did not thereby defend 
capitalism. Then occurs a strong passage which has al- 
ready been widely quoted: 

It is most necessary that it be realized that in the 





very essence of capitalism—that is to say, in the 
absolute value that it gives to property without refer- 
ence to the common good or the dignity of labor— 
there is a materialism rejected by Christian teach- 
ing. Whatever their rank in society or their power in 
the economic life of the various nations, Catholics 
whose pride of class or attachment to worldly riches 
induces them to object to any change in the social 
structure are certainly not acting in the spirit of 

Jesus Christ. 

Such Catholics the Cardinals call “accomplices of the 
enemies of the Church,” who serve as “forerunners of 
communist revolution.” 

No rebuff to workers. Workers who regard the Com- 
munist Party as a valiant fighter against economic evils 
are tempted to see in the Holy Office’s decree a rebuff to 
their aspirations for social justice. This is unfortunate. 
The Church, the Cardinals explain, is not insensitive to 
the miseries of the workers. For the past half-century she 
has been insisting that their status in the present indus- 
trial order is not just and She has fought to have it 
changed. Under communism, the status of workers is 
not just, either, since communism “does no more than 
concentrate in the hands of an all-powerful government 
the privileges it has taken from private capital.” 

Catholic workers, therefore, should not be intimidated 
by attacks on the decree of the Holy Office. Let them 
speak out boldly the following truths: 

The Church, through her steadfastness against the 

communist error, wants to be the workers’ best ally 

in their efforts to realize the ideals of the workers’ 
cause. Indeed, the true value of men and the dignity 
of labor could not be found in a society where free- 
dom does not exist. But, without God, the origin 
and end of man, freedom is but an empty word. 

Atheism, which is at the root of communism, and 

which one finds as an active ferment wherever com- 

munist economic and social teachings have been 
realized, leads logically to the crushing of men. In 
sum, atheistic communism can offer to humanity no 
other ideal than the ant-hill, where the individual 
is destined to do a job whose why, how and where- 
fore he cannot see. 

The decree of the Holy Office, then, is not a slap at 


labor; it is “a decisive act of liberation.” 
CONCLUSION 


These pastoral letters testify to the growing vitality of 
Catholic social thought. They do more: they indicate 
that the historic Church which begot Western civilization 
is doing all in its power to save it. The success of U.S. 
foreign policy in Europe, which aims to save the still free 
countries of the West for democracy, is by no means 
assured. To a considerable extent, our ultimate victory 
will depend, especially in Italy and France, on the ability 
of the Church to regain the allegiance of the industrial 
worker. The French and Dutch pastorals emphasize this 
capital truth, which is too little appreciated in the United 
States—even in trade-union circles. By the Oxnams and 
Blanshards, of course, it is not understood at all. 


[The texts of the Dutch and French documents will 


appear in the December number of the CaTHOLIc MIND. 
—Editor] 
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Modern parenthood 


Virginia Rowland 








Duane THE LAST FOUR YEARS I have had 
continual opportunity for close observation of modern 
parents and their little products. From 1945 until 1947 
I was teaching. From 1947, until a few months ago, I 
lived in a housing project in close quarters with young 
parents. From these two experiences, I have been forced 
to the conclusion that too many modern parents are not 
fulfilling their God-given responsibilities. 

As a teacher, I found myself utterly dismayed by the 
attitude of the children toward school. On the part of 
practically all of them, there seemed to be a great revolt 
against study or any homework. The boys and girls came 
to class, day after day, without having read one page 
of their history assignments. Often it was impossible to 
hold a class properly because of this lack of preparation 
on the students’ part. I would have to give the pupils 
twenty minutes to read the assignment they should have 
read the previous night, before I could conduct class. 

Boys and girls who come to school totally unprepared, 
day after day, are evidently not induced to study at home. 
In fact, parents object to homework because “it keeps 
them up late at night.” They do, however, give their chil- 
dren money to see a movie which ends at midnight. 

This easy-going attitude of some parents towards their 
childrens’ school work ends in tragedy for the child. If, 
in spite of parental carelessness, the child is not promoted, 
the teacher is blamed. However, the child who is pro- 
moted without fundamental knowledge will have trying 
times adjusting himself to the world he must live in. 

Of all my experience in teaching, the most disillusion- 
ing and enlightening were those involving the problem of 
discipline. The students were disrespectful, uncooperative, 
lacking in self-restraint. Toward teachers, and elders in 
general, their attitude was definitely bad. Had these boys 
and girls been taught respect for elders, good old-fashioned 
manners in their homes, they could never have behaved 
so rudely in the classroom. 

Proof that modern parents are too often negligent is 
easily deduced from our high statistics on juvenile de- 
linquency. Enough has been said and written about that 
subject, however, to tell the public that parental delin- 
quency causes juvenile delinquency. In the present article 
I propose only to add the testimony of one teacher and 
observer to the sum. 

My teaching career came to a halt when I married in 
June, 1947. As my husband was a student at Fordham 
University, we lived in a housing project for student 
veterans. There I had occasion to observe how young 
parents are raising their children. The children I had 
taught were from the lower-income groups; the children 
living in the project were from middle-class backgrounds. 
Although the student veterans living there were considered 
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Virginia (Mrs. Thomas) Rowland, a self-confessed 
refugee from the teaching profession, first learned 
about the laxity of modern parents while teaching in 
the public schools of Detroit. Now, with a potential 
pupil of her own, Mark, aged 15 months, Mrs. Row- 
land plans to prove the value of discipline. 


“lower income,” they had come from and would establish 
middle-income families. 

The young parents in this project had enough know- 
ledge of modern child psychology to be able to talk about 
“the danger of inhibiting the child,” etc. A little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing. A little knowledge of child 
psychology, untempered by common sense, is very dan- 
gerous. 

As a result of their parents’ modern outlook, the chil- 
dren in the project were unafraid to bite each other, block 
the entrance to public buildings, demolish other people’s 
property, shriek at the top of their lungs wherever and 
whenever they felt like it. Complacently, some of the 
mothers remarked that biting was a stage of develop- 
ment, and their children would outgrow it. No child out- 
grows any bad habit; it is trained out of it. 

In all fairness, let us say that some of these couples 

sincerely believed they were doing the right thing for 
their children in allowing them their own way. Long ex- 
perience, however, has proved that it is wrong to give 
a child too much freedom because the ensuing lack of 
self-restraint is poor preparation for life. 
It is hard work to raise a 
child, to be with him all day 
long, explain things, super- 
vise play, punish him for 
flagrant misconduct. Because 
it is hard work, too many 
modern parents take the lazy 
way out and give in to the 
child, buy him candy or send 
him to a movie, just to get him out of the way. 

We all know that when children play in large groups 
unsupervised, there will be fights. When they misbehave 
without being reprimanded, they will continue to misbe- 
have. When they are not rebuked for disrespect, they 
will continue to be disrespectful. Many parents, however, 
do not give the time and effort to raising their children 
that they give to perfecting their bridge game. 

It is to the mother, of course, that the main respon- 
sibility of training children falls. She is with them all 
day while the father works. So let us look at the modern 
mother, to see if she knows what motherhood means. 

Many of the mothers I know are totally unprepared for 
their great vocation. They still long for the days when 
they were career women, and lament “being tied down to 
a baby.” Their fond hope is to put Junior in nursery 
school as soon as he reaches two, and then return to the 
office. For too many modern women, motherhood repre- 
sents a life of drudgery and boredom. To them it is 4 
side interest, even a state to be avoided entirely, instead 
of a glorious career. 
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Parenthood today is taken lightly. Its responsibilities 
are shoved off on to schools, nursemaids, social workers, 
child psychologists, etc. Evidently, the school cannot take 
the place of the home; a nursemaid is not a mother; 
and it would be better for parents to listen to their child’s 
problems sympathetically than to send him to a child 
psychologist. 

In his encyclical, “Christian Education of Youth,” Pope 
Pius XI wrote: 

We implore pastors of souls, by every means in their 

power, by instructions and catechisms, by word of 

mouth and written articles widely distributed to 

warn Christian parents of their grave obligations. 
Not only does Pope Pius warn of the grave obligations 
parenthood involves; he explains what these obligations 
are: 

Disorderly inclinations then must be corrected, good 

tendencies encouraged and regulated from tender 

childhood, and above all the mind must be enlight- 
ened and the will strengthened by supernatural truth 
and by the means of grace. 

I am fully aware that there are many good parents who 
work diligently to raise their children properly, to teach 
them manners, to school them well. Parenthood, today 
more than ever, involves many sacrifices, and numerous 
couples are raising families successfully in spite of high 
food prices, high rents and the social attitude which 
makes small families fashionable. I do not attempt to 
generalize and claim that most parents are negligent, or 
even to estimate the number of poor parents. It is all 
too true, however, that today too many parents are shirk- 
ing their responsibilities, and it is time they realized that 
God will hold them to account for the way they edu- 
cate the little minds entrusted to them. 

What steps can be taken to help parents realize that 
theirs is a sacred responsibility ? 

First, I would say, our schools must prepare young 
women for motherhood. When so many young women 
have a condescending attitude towards their great voca- 
tion, there is something wrong in our educational sys. 
tem. Our schools train girls to become good stenographers 
and typists—but not good mothers. High-school girls 
can be taught that motherhood is a full-time job, a job 
that calls for as much intelligence and preparation as any 
career in the business world. They can be shown that 
motherhood is not only a sacred obligation, but an ex- 
citing, challenging career. 

Second, the value of family life must be reaffirmed. In 
the present scheme of things, family members seek recre- 
ation individually. Parents go off to a bridge game; chil- 
dren go to the movies alone. Home is a place to eat and 
sleep. Families should learn to enjoy things together. 

Also, I believe we have to get the idea across to par- 
ents that the prerequisite to success as parents is common 
sense. In particular, we must get this across to younger 
parents who are reading quantities of books on child 
psychology and spoiling their children to death. We must 
make it clear that the greatest kindness they can show 
their children is to inculcate a little self-restraint. 

How will we do this? The pulpit. to begin with, is a 
good place to talk about the problems of parenthood. 








There are the Cana conferences. There are marriage pam- 
phlets. I remember one pamphlet by a very sensible 
priest, explaining the folly of both extreme sternness and 
extreme spoiling. The author showed that a firm, kind, 
reasonable manner is the key to parental success. I can- 
not remember the name of the pamphlet or its author, 
but they are unimportant. The important thing is to get 
more such pamphlets into the church racks. 

Finally, we have to make it clear that the main respon- 
sibility for raising a child, for molding its character, for 
giving it proper values, belongs to the mother and father. 
This responsibility cannot be shoved off on to teachers, 
social workers, child psychiatrists. I don’t care what the 
secular magazines tell me about the role of professional 
people in child care. For too many years there has been 
a steady stream of “literature” which has subtly under- 
mined the authority and dignity of parents. Let’s stop 
blaming society for children who are improperly raised. 
The child belongs to the parents. It is the parents who, 
primarily, can guide it to a healihy, happy, useful adult- 
hood by their loving care, time and common sense. 


Russian monks work 
and pray in America 





Maurice F. Meyers, S.J. 





Ser DOWN IN THE RUGGED HILLS and amid the 
grudging fields of Herkimer County, New York, is a 
remnant of Holy Russia, of the days of patriarchs and 
czars and austere hermits in their wilderness huts. It 
was recently my privilege to sink back for a day into 
this atmosphere of prayer and work that has its roots 
in the asceticism of the Eastern deserts and traces its 
descent through the Studites of Constantinople, the 
mystics of Mt. Athos, the fathers of Kiev and the bleak 
shores of the White Sea. 

To some Roman Catholics it may be news that the 
monastic spirit in the Eastern Church survived the 
break between East and West, and in the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church still comforts those who seek peace with God 
away from the vanities of the world. Here in Holy Trinity 
(Russian Orthodox) Monastery, some fifty men are 
dedicating their lives to prayer and humble work. Fifteen 
or twenty years ago two monks, lost in the worldly 
streams of modern life, decided to establish a spiritual 
refuge for themselves. With their meager savings they 
bought a few acres and a couple of tumble-down barns. 
Through hard work and sacrifice the little foundation 
grew until, after the war, it received strong reinforce- 
ments from the DP camps overseas, monks fleeing from 
the Red terror. The refugees, lucky to escape with their 
lives, managed none the less to bring along some of 


_ their spiritual treasures and save them from desecration. 


In 1946 a beautiful new church was started. Pure 
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Russian-ecclesiastic in style, it now lifts up its gilded 
cupolas, raised by the devoted hands of the monks them- 
selves. These glittering turrets were the first sign that 
I was getting near this house of prayer. If I had had any 
apprehension as to how I, a Catholic priest, would be 
received at an Orthodox monastery, the warm greeting 
of Bishop Seraphim put me at ease. Before long 1 was 
drawing up my chair at the monastic table to share 
the simple, solid meal of the monks. Grace had been 
sung, and the Russian Archbishop Vitaly of New York, 
who loves to spend what time he can spare at the monas- 
tery, had given the blessing. 

There was nothing fancy about the meal. We had soup 
bowls and spoons as our whole service. The big pots of 
cabbage soup, potatoes, buckwheat porridge and heavy 
sour black bread were in the center of the table, and each 
rose and filled his own dish. Meat is never eaten, but 
at present milk and eggs can be used, since it is not a 
time of fast. These foods, too, are forbidden during some 
three or four months of the year. As we ate, the life of 
the saint of the day was read, and the archbishop cor- 
rected the Russian pronunciation where necessary. 

After the simple supper every evening, vespers are sung. 
Before the meal, there had been the afternoon office. Two 
nights a week, however, these venerable men of the never- 
ending age of prayer and work are bidden to study the 
language of their new country. Teachers come from the 
world beyond their gates and divide up the community 
into beginners and advanced. Archbishop Vitaly with his 
four-score years takes his place with the primer class. 
Genial Bishop Seraphim and the prior are in the higher 
class. The text used is that published by the U. S. Govern- 
ment for candidates for citizenship. In it the monks read 
of the benefits of democracy, and hear them contrasted 
with what dictatorship has offered. 

Stalin was on many tongues as the discussion opened, 
and in halting English the woes of the bleeding world 
were rehearsed. Here was a new chorus in praise of 
democracy, with new fire glinting in old eyes, framed by 
full beards and flowing locks. As they offer themselves 
to America, the monks offer her, too, a sterling example 
of faith in God and in the deeper things of life. 

Later, the monks sang an evening prayer, gathered 
before the ikons and, as they went to their well-deserved 
rest, I was taken to the guest house a mile or so down 
the road, cared for by a Russian Orthodox priest and 
his wife, lately arrived from a DP camp in Germany. 
Warm welcomes began again, and I could not get off to 
rest without sitting down and having tea with them. 

In the monastery in Herkimer County, the day begins 
at half past four, so I rolled out of the sheets, too, to be 
on time for services. The monks were already standing 
at matins when I arrived, and the quiet office went on 
till after six. Then nearly all filed out and started the 
toil of the day—work and prayer for God. It will strike 
a Catholic as strange (but it need only remind us that 
our intense Eucharistic devotion is in large part a 
medieval development) that the monks did not wait for 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Only one priest celebrated 
Mass, with a few of the older monks to sing the responses. 
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The monks together attend Mass only on Sundays and 
feast days. Holy Communion, too, is not very frequent— 
six or eight times a year being average. I stayed on to 
witness the ancient liturgy of St. John Chrysostom which 
is the Eastern Mass. 

After Mass was over, about eight o’clock, the monks 
began to come in from work for the morning meal, a 
substantial one of eggs, potatoes, boiled tomatoes and 
black bread. While all sat at table, the archbishop as guide 
gave them the order of the day, and recalled for them 
some of the fundamental principles of monastic life. All 
were up and about their work with hardly a break; some 
to the cornfield (the corn had to be brought in before the 
frost), others to the silo, still others to work on the inte- 
rior of the church, a few to the printing shop to set type, 
correct copy, or run the machines. I found myself 
with the rugged, hearty Father Panteleimon, the prior, 
all rigged out in overalls, his long hair tucked into his 
skull cap. As we went over the establishment, he told 
me of the slow, hard beginnings of the monastery, of its 
gradual growth. We looked into various shops and barns; 
next we bumped off over the fields in a truck. Then 
Father Panteleimon excused himself and set off to work, 
dredging out a lake in the woods. My next guide, the 
theologian, Father Zaitseff, I had known in China before 
advancing communism had swept both of us to exile. 

Noon came and dinner, aud the monks drifted in to 
eat and hear holy words read during the meal. Then, 
without siesta, or period of recreation, they were back 
on their jobs. So goes one day after the other—work and 
prayer, prayer and work, with only Sundays varying their 
hard program to prayer and prayer and a little relaxation. 

Too soon I had to pull myself back into the twentieth 
century of trains and time-tables. 

The monks of the old Holy Russia belong to that 
deeper core of spiritual experience which realizes that 
even in the twentieth century only eternity really mat- 
ters. They are not so much concerned about the theologi- 
cal and political disputes of earlier centuries that sepa- 
rated East and West. They are intent on glorifying God 
and honoring the holy Virgin and the saints. They ven- 
erate the holy relics brought from the shrines of Mother 
Russia, remains of men like themselves who spent their 
lives in God’s service and await the Resurrection of the 
Body—though some of them, too, were never in com- 
munion with the West. 

I am glad I was able to witness at first hand these 
lives of devotion, though I had already known there were 
such holy refugees among the scattered children of the 
separated Eastern churches. It would be better for us 
and them to know more about each other and to under- 
stand that we are both interested in the only worthy goal 
of human endeavor, the greater glory of God. There is 
a common language of prayer between us. May it help 
us speak the words that are destined to realize the wish 
of Christ that all be one. 


(Rev. Maurice F. Meyers, S.J., of the Oriental Rite, 
now in the United States, assisted the Eastern Orthodox 
refugees from Russia while in the Orient.) 
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to play with 





Sister Dolorice 





66 

Moaxe FRIENDS WITH BOOKS”—that should 
not be a difficult theme to whip into a talk for the local 
Mothers’ Club, Karen Elson thought as she hung up the 
receiver of her phone, after agreeing to take part in a 
Book Week discussion. She hadn’t wanted to volunteer as 
a speaker, but everyone seemed so reluctant she did not 
like to leave the chairman completely bereft of assistance. 
And it was the first year she actually had a child in 
school. She could talk about books as doors, as keys, as 
ships. Ideas began to race through her mind—books for 
children, books for friends, books for unity—the field was 
unlimited. She turned to go from the hall into the green 
and white kitchen, when the phone jangled again. Look- 
ing at her watch, she knew it would be her husband, 
Harvey, because three o’clock was the time he always 
called. 

The conversation began with the inconsequentials that 
still sounded charming after eight years of hard use. His 
laugh was rollicking as she described herself talking to 
the sedate, the bored, the sophisticated, the alert mothers 
of the school club. He threatened her with an enthusiastic 
male audience, a genuine accolade and an avalanche of 
flowers. Then suddenly he was serious. “Karen, there’s 
a new problem we'll have to face.” 

She felt no alarm; their problems were never Hima- 
layan. She urged him to tell her. He began cautiously. 
“Well, it’s just that when we picked our home we were 
so sure it was the right place.” 

“But it is,” she interrupted, “it’s perfect. There’s noth- 
ing wrong. What’s the matter with you, Harvey?” 
Through the picture window in the living-room she could 
see the wide lawn, and across the broad street two other 
rambler houses as groomed as starched white aprons. He 
went on slowly, “You won’t like this, Karen, but Garson 
told me at lunch someone he knows, a doctor, has bought 
the house on Hamilton.” 

“But that’s natural, Harvey, After all, it was built for 
people. I can’t see why you are so serious about it.” The 
house on Hamilton, just around the corner from them, 
had been finished almost a month ago and it was just 
waiting for a family to take over. Why, they might 
have boys old enough for six-year-old Tom to play with. 
Lately he had been moody, grumbling about no one to 
play with—“only dumb girls”’—-and wishing he lived 
near some of the other kids in the first grade. 

“Did Garson tell you if there were children in the fam- 
ily? Or where they’re coming from?” she questioned. 
Harvey waited so long, Karen asked him if he were still 
there. “I can’t see what’s wrong. You didn’t want that 
house, too, did you?” She laughed because it seemed so 
unlikely. 

“No,” he spoke very slowly, “no, I didn’t want that 
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house, too. But I didn’t want to see Negroes in it, either. 
And they have children; what’s worse, one is a boy 
Tom’s age.” For Harvey, she knew, Vesuvius had erupted. 
Negroes in this neighborhood; it couldn’t be, and yet 
Harvey had just told her it was. She could only say: 
“Are you sure it’s true?” 

“Of course, it is,” he told her, “I made very sure be- 
fore I told you. The father may be all right if he’s friendly 
with Garson, but we can’t stop thinking there. We have 
to think of Tom. I’m wondering if we shouldn’t put our 
house on the market right away, before too many people 
discover what’s happening. We'll never get our price any 
other way.” 

Karen was stunned. “But this is home, Harvey. We 
can’t just say in a minute that we’re going to leave it.” 
She had never thought much about living near Negroes; 
She had not come from South Carolina as Harvey had. 
Still, she knew she always saw things his way, but this 
time she’d have to think. She could not say “Put our 
home on the market” so easily. Harvey could wait until 
tomorrow; perhaps Garson was wrong. At least they 
could talk about it a little more tonight. “But Karen, 
every day counts; we simply can’t expose Tom, and it 
is true!” She said nothing. He went on: “One day, then, 
if you insist, but tomorrow I call Judson.” 

She walked into the living-room. The school bus was 
turning the corner. Another day she would have gone 
out to meet Tom; today he had bounced into the room 
before she realized it. “Guess what, Mother.” He threw 
his blazer and book on the chair. “There’s a new boy 
coming around here! He goes to our school, only now 
he’s gonna move out here!” “Good!” She answered his 
delight. ““What’s he like?” And then she remembered 
Harvey’s news, but Tom didn’t have to know—yet. 

“He’s my size. Andy’s his name, and he’s a black boy. 
He looks like a picture in a book we’ve got.” Karen fol- 
lowed Tom as he went quickly to his room to get the 
book. She watched him push aside books, one after an- 
other, until he came to Elizabeth Orton Jones’ Small Rain. 
“The picture’s in here, Mother.” He brought it to her and 
climbed up on the window-seat beside her. Karen began 
to turn the pages but not quickly enough to suit Tom, 
who shoved them past until he came to the picture illus- 
trating: “All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” She saw any little boy, 
her Tom, sharing candy with four of his friends. “There,” 
Tom pointed to the little colored boy happily having fun 
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with the others. “That’s the way Andy looks.” She 
thought of Harvey’s anxiety to save his child from being 
exposed to Negroes. “Are you sure that’s Andy and he’s 
really coming out here to live?” 

Tom looked at her, not quite comprehending her dull- 
ness. “Sure, that’s him; and he’s coming to live out here 
in that new house. Miss Wilson told us he’d be coming 
on the bus with us soon and we should see he gets off 
here.” Tom turned pages as he talked. “There he is 
again.” He pointed to a picture of Andy on the school 
playground entranced with the antics of a young Tom 
Sawyer. She read the text: “All of you are children of 
the Most High.” 

Harvey would say she was emotional if he could read 
her thoughts, now. Negroes are people; why can’t they 
live on Hamilton Street near us, she wondered. A book 
came back to her, a book that had once fired her enough 
to work in a summer day-camp to help boys and girls 
of all races. But that had been a long time ago. Ten years 
—she counted back—since she had read Florence Means’ 
Shuttered Windows, and numbered Harriet Freeman 
among her friends. Now Tom was showing her his friend, 
Andy, in a book. She watched him close the book and 
lay it with Julie Bedier’s Lots of Brothers and Sisters 
upon his bed. That meant they were to be read to him 
tonight. “I’m hungry,” he announced as he took her 
hand to lead her to the kitchen. “Let’s have peanut-butter 
sandwiches.” 

Karen followed him, still thinking of Shuttered Win- 
dows, the story of a girl determined to help her Negro 
fellow men; a girl so determined, she had made Karen 
think of others. How she had changed! She began to ask 
herself—but have I? Wouldn’t I still want a person like 
Harriet Freeman for a friend? 

In a month she was to give a talk on making friends 
with books. Would she dare to introduce these mothers 
to Harriet Freeman, to happy little Melindy Miller, whose 
struggle for a medal is finally rewarded, or to April, a 
little Negro girl, whose happy family and friends live in 
the very center of racial tension? Would these mothers be 
afraid for their children’s futures if they had to live 
on the same street with Guy, the lonely Negro boy in 
River Treasure, who is determined to show how glad he 
is to be adopted? 

Karen began to feel like a crusader. She knew she’d 
dare. She would be convincing, too; for her cause would 
already have one convert. Harvey would not call Judson; 
the house would not be on the market, nor would there 
be a compromise. He’d see Andy and his family as people 
if she had to read him every word of Shuttered Windows, 
plus every word of Marguerite de Angeli’s Bright April, 
plus Phyllis Whitney’s Willow Hill, the story of Val Cole- 
man and her friends who fight prejudice until they see the 
glimmer of democracy shining through the clouds of mob 
threats and other violence. 

Titles kept arranging themselves for her, but Tom was 
not to be forgotten. “Two peanut-butter sandwiches,” he 
told her as he handed her the bread. “Won't it be swell 
when Andy lives out here, and I’ve got a boy to play 
with!” She looked at his eager little face. “You are all 
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children of the Most High” went through her thoughts, 
“Yes, Tom, it will be swell when Andy lives out here, 
You'll have a real boy to play with!” 


The third Danse Macabre 


A flat drum beats sharply in the browned plain 
Which the forests of winter sadly surround. 
Small twisted trees dance in the sleeping meadow 
And the moon shines in the unbroken paleness. 
Ah! It is Death who beats a march to quick time! 
In a frenzy his bony arms cook up 
A dish of lugubrious piercing noise, in which are mixed, 
Intermingled, counsel, sarcasm. And once again 
The flat drum beats sharply. In a dance gesture, 
The Specter, turn by turn, raises his knees, 
And curiously with his two holes 
Fixed upon me, nodding his skull to the rhythm. 
I laugh. He says to me: “O Skeleton, greeting! 
Under your covering of skin I knew how to recognize 
you. 
And the good human laugh never displeased me, 
For it puts suddenly your teeth to the window. 
I beat a great call. The king in his palace, 
Merchants at their counter and rustics in their hut 
Each one listens to me and comes. Young, old, hand- 
some, and ugly. 
Exactly ninety-seven per minute. 
They lie under my thumb which strips their bones. 
I, the lone and active disrober, 
I shall make you, breaking your flute of new reeds, 
A skeleton well-fitted to six feet under the ground.” 
I answered him: “Death, is it with my flesh 
That I thought the strophe, loved God, my country? 
When the architect dies, does his soul go to the worms? 
Is the immense cathedral buried?” 
“So be it,” said the Specter, “man survives in his works, 
One never sees the soul.”—“O Death, the cathedral 
Is it a work of the flesh?” —“No.”—“Man then made it 
Not by this flesh which rattles under your caress. 
But by that which escapes you, yes, the interior Angel 
Whose exterior Angel is the faithful Mentor.” 
The Specter, dexterously, becomes less scoffing, 
Drums briskly. But the wind, like a flap of a wing, 
(One knows not whence it came on this calm night) 
Tossing back my cloak—my cross shines in his sight. 
And I cry to Death who ceases his vain noise: 
“I wear the blazon of the King who conquered you! 
Even my flesh, doublet of the interior Angel, 
God will weave again in order to clothe it anew. 
Show me the tomb of Elias. And, good heralder—” 
(As Death was fleeing in the rays of the dawn) 
“Uncover for us the bones of Mary and Christ! 
Rounder-up of the Dead, not their Emperor! 
Lead the human flock to the throne of the Spirit, 
And do not crown yourself, usurping Servant!” 
From Le Grand Portail des Morts, 
by Serge Barrault, translated by 
SisTER Mary Grecoire, O.P. 
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ought. | Books to keep the young mind busy and growing 
t here, 
The American youngster is in many the bad effect of the comic books to under various age-levels. But they will 
ways a darling of Providence. There is _ convince any parent that what the child _at least help you make your way around 
no other land in which a youngster is reads is just about as important as in the stimulating God’s plenty of 
so well-fed and well-housed. There is = whether the child reads at all. books for the children that are offered 
also no other land in which he can be And so, to help out a bit in this im- this year. 
so well-read. England and France, to portant parental task, we present our And, though the books are offered to 
be sure, have their tradition of excellent regular round-up of children’s books. the children, parents will not too in- 
juvenile literature, and so have the The output from the publishers has frequently find that they, too, will be 
Scandinavian countries, but in almost been particularly lavish this season. It _ engrossed in the stories. That, of course, 
every one of those countries, parents is as though the publishers themselves is one of the delights in a good chil- 
ie! just cannot afford to do much in the realize the responsibility they have of dren’s book—it does turn out to be, as 
way of buying books for the youngsters. providing young America with the hackneyed but expressive 
mixed, And, in the other countries of the world _ plenty of reading, and reading phrase puts it, “for the young 
—the countries behind the Iron Cur- that will work together with of all ages.” Don’t feel sheep- 
tain—why, there children’s literature home and school and church ish, then, if you buy some of 
just doesn’t exist any more. Even the for the building of good these books for sons and 
textbooks are now squeezed into the citizens. daughters and for cousins and 
mold of preachments for Marxism and The lavish output makes se- nieces, and then find that you 
against the warmongering West. lection more difficult. How- are their most enthusiastic 
' But here, children can still read the ever, we have enlisted, as we readers. 
ol fairy stories and the tales that have been have done other years, the ex- And so, off we go into the 
ognize their delight through the ages, without pert services of librarians pleasant task of suggesting for 
having their imaginations warped and working in juvenile literature. the children reading matter 
their souls blunted by devilish ideol- Their names will be found at that will capture their fancies, 
ogies. And most American parents can the end of the book columns. fire their imaginations, and, 
still afford to buy at least some books Here is the proper place to say that we we hope, move their hearts and souls as 
for their children during the course of are very grateful for all their reading the written word and the painted pic- 
at the year. and advice. ture should always move, toward sanity 
hand- However, with the freedom and the You will find the children’s books and sanctity. Word and picture will do 
advantages comes as well the respon- divided into categories. These cate- just that all the more effectively and 
sibility. It is the responsibility of choos- gories cannot avoid a bit of overlapping, happily if the children’s reading is 
ing wisely what the children will read. and they are not always absolutely made a communal family affair. Try it 
Enough has certainly been said about accurate in their grouping of books together anyway. 
ds, 
” 
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Harper Books 
for boys and girls 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND 
and THROUGH THE 
LOOKING GLASS 


by LEWIS CARROLL 
Illustrated by LEONARD WEISGARD 


“Twenty-four colored illustra- 
tions for this new edition of 
ALICE have an imaginative 
freshness and exuberance, a gai- 
ety of design and color in terms 
of contemporary art, along with 
a completely faithful portrayal 
of Lewis Carroll’s story.”—The 
Horn Book. Plus 24 black-and- 
white drawings. All ages. $3.50 


COCOLO COMES 
TO AMERICA 


Story and Pictures by BETTINA 


“Every bit as charming as the 
first book [COCOLO] about the 
friendly donkey . . . every pic- 
ture is a delight.”—The Horn 
Book. Ages 5-10. $2.50 


THE HAPPY DAY 


by RUTH KRAUSS 
Pictures by MARC SIMONT 
“The animals in the woods run 
because they sniff a joyful sur- 


prise . .. will delight the reader.” 
—The Horn Book. Ages 3-6. $1.50 


THE TWELVE DAYS 
OF CHRISTMAS 


Illustrated by ILONKA KARASZ 


The charming verses of the 
Christmas song illustrated with 
twelve magnificent four-color, 
full-page pictures. All ages. $1.50 


Three outstanding new books 
for older boys and girls 


FOR CHARLEMAGNE! by F. Em- 
erson Andrews. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


MOSES, a biography by Kather- 
ine B. Shippen. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


AMERICAN ADVENTURE, by 
Broadus Mitchell. 
Ages 10 up. $2.50 


At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 





Books for the young reader and the younger to-be-read-to 


We start pleasantly enough with some 
fairy tales and legends. The classics in 
this field get reprinted almost every 
year, of course, and you can do no bet- 
ter than turn to them, especially as 
many publishers get out modestly- 
priced, but still very attractive editions. 


FAIRY TALES AND LEGENDS 


But here are two new books that can 
be heartily recommended. In Magic 
Bells (Aladdin. $2), Jean Cothran has 
compiled a fine collection of stories in 
which bells play anything from an in- 
cidental to a chief role. Most of the 
stories are well known, but the book 
is particularly attractive, due to the 
illustrations by Peter Burchard. 

An unusual book is Once in the First 
Times, by Elizabeth Hough Sechrist 
(Macrae-Smith. $2.50). It is a first 
book of folk tales from the Philippine 
Islands, and reveals the influence of 
Spanish and American lore. Though 
light, the stories show a good under- 
standing of the people and of the in- 
fluence of nature. John Sheppard did 
the good illustrations. 

A collection of easily read little 
sketches somewhat in the imaginative 
and dreamy style of old Chinese prov- 
erbs is offered by Alice Ritchie, and the 
book should be a boon to parents with 
“read-me-a-story-youngsters.” The first 
story, for example, is a very lovable 
one of an old basket-weaver, Li-Po. 
And its unobtrusive moral is generosity. 
The other five sketches in turn have as 
their message, faithfulness, diligence, 
imagination, perseverance and the folly 
of greed. Each of the tales is high- 
lighted by beautiful pen sketches by 
T. Ritchie. Harcourt Brace publishes 
this beautiful little book which sells 
for $2. 

Folk tales are good reading for young- 
sters who read all by themselves but 
they are also excellent for reading out 
of. Following up her thirteen Danish 
tales, Mary C. Hatch gives us More 
Danish Tales (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50). 
These are traditional folk stories which 
have been put into vigorous English by 
Mary Hatch from a translation made by 
the illustrator, Edgum. His illustrations, 
by the way, are gay and funny. The 
fifteen tales in the collection will prove 
a delight to children and their parents. 

Stories of India make up the Olive 
Fairy Book, collected and edited by 
Andrew Lang. All the early tales are 
included and three new ones have been 
added. The illustrations by Anne 
Vaughan are colorful and capture the 
atmosphere of the East. There is also 
an introduction by the expert in story- 
telling, Mary Gould Davis (Longmans, 
Green. $2.50). 

Not much imagination was involved 
in the writing of Read Me Another 
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Story, compiled by the Child Study 
Association of America (Crowell. $2), 
but, the collection, which deals with 
everyday things, such as old and new 
shoes, garages and animals, serves the 
purpose of getting the very little ones 
interested in reading. Nice illustration 
and format make it a bargain. 

It’s impossible to mention all the 
publishers who are getting out new 
editions of the classic fairy tales and 
stories hinted at above. Parents ought 
to know about the existence of these 
editions, however, because very fre- 
quently they are extremely modest in 
price. For example, Simon & Schuster 
get out their series of Big Golden 
Books. Many of these are classics, 
illustrated by such moderns as Walt 
Disney. Some of the series are new 
titles. All of them are illustrated with 
full colors and all sell at the uniform 
price of $1. 

Grosset & Dunlap, too, produces a 
series called Thrushwood Books which 
retail for $1. The same firm has an 
Illustrated Junior Library which in. 
cludes classics each in three editions at 
$1.35, and $2 and $3. 





From Blue Cat of Castle Town 


SEASONS, ANIMALS, FUN 


The march of the seasons is always 
a mystery to the child, and a delightful 
mystery. Some of the good books of the 
year delve into this mystery with charm 
and imagination. Eleanor Frances Lat- 
timore spins a charming little story of 
a five-year-old’s first white winter in 
Deborah’s First Winter (Morrow. $2). 
It is crowded with snowmen, sleds, 
Santas and snowballs, and comes to & 
climax with a pair of skis by which 
she wins a prize at a Snow Carnival. 

Spring has its praises sung in The 
Happy Day, by Ruth Krauss (Harper. 
$1.75). The wonder of the first flower 
pushing its way through the snow to 
herald the coming of the new season 
makes all the animals rejoice. The 
story and the fine illustrations by Marc 
Simont will make the young reader re- 
joice, too. 

Farmer Allen and his wife on Mead- 
ow Brook Farm are just as jolly in 
winter as they have been at other sea- 
sons in other books. How they spend 
the winter on the farm is told by Kath- 
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erine Southwick Keeler in Winter 
Comes to Meadow Brook Farm (Nel- 
son. $2). 

And for all the seasons in one book, 
you can do no better than to delve into 
The Little Whistler, yy Frances Frost 
(Whittlesey House. $2), which is a 
collection of attractively illustrated (by 
Roger Duvoisin) poems on the four 
seasons, on home, the farm, the sea, 
and so on. 


ANIMALS OF ALL SORTS 


Let’s start with a fox. Picnic Woods, 
by Lillian Robertson (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2), tells how Mister Red Fox loses his 
tempting picnic box, which is found at 
last through the antics of squirrels, 
rabbits, beavers, raccoons and mice. 
Quite a gay group to find one basket. 

Lance and His First Horse, by Jack 
Holt, Carolyn Coggins and Wesley Den- 
nis (Whittlesey House. $2), is a delight- 
fully illustrated picture book for the 
horse-loving youngster. Lance learns 
how to care fer his, and how to ride 
well, to make his mother and father 
proud of him. The book is instructive 
as well as entertaining. 

A tale from over the seas is Little 
Bruin, by Haaken Christiansen, trans- 
lated by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1). It is a 
helpful little story which shows how 
resourceful a bear family can be, even 
while thoroughly enjoying themselves. 





The brown-and-white drawings are 
especially pleasing. 

Those who have met Babar the Ele- 
phant before, will be waiting eagerly to 
read Babar’s Picnic, written and illus- 
trated by Laurent de Brunhoff. It’s a 
new de-luxe Babar book with gorgeous 
illustrations but unfortunately the price 
is high—$3.50 from Random House. 

Now follow two on cats. The Drug- 
store Cat, by Ann Patry (Crowell. $2), 
tells of a kitten who was taught good 
manners by his mother and then sent 
to live in a drugstore. He is a good 
and smart kitten but his temper is as 
short as his tail, and it takes all sorts 
of difficulties to make both grow longer. 
The second cat story is Blue Cat of 
Castle Town (Longmans. $2.75). Cath- 
erine Cate Coblentz tells a lovely little 
story of a blue kitten born under a 
blue moon, who listened to and learned 
the river’s song, and so spread happi- 
ness to a discontented townspeople. 

A pleasant little picture story about 
dogs comes along in Foxie, by I. and E. 
d’Aulaire (Doubleday. $2). The dog’s 
young master is thoughtless and selfish, 
but though Foxie finds a new home with 
a vaudeville performer, she forgets her 
new friends and old wrongs when the 
boy sees her on the stage and calls her 
back to him. Perhaps a better story for 
the very young is Septimus the St. Ber- 
nard, by Ruth M. Collins (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50). It is a beautifully illustrated 





picture story about a timorous and 
dreamy St. Bernard who redeems him- 
self by being clever enough to engineer 





TEN OF THE BEST 


Wortp Rounp, by Inez Hogan. 
Picture book, see p. 192. 

TREASURE OF LI-Po, by Alice 
Ritchie. Picture book, see p. 
188. 

THE Door 1N THE WALL, by Mar- 
guerite de Angeli, Intermedi- 
ate, see p. 193. 

THE ForBiIppEN Forest, by Dar- 
rell Berrigan. Intermediate, see 
p. 194. 

THE BELLS OF BLEECKER STREET, 
by Angelo Valenti. Intermedi- 
ate, see p. 193. 

THE LEEs oF ARLINGTON, by Mar- 
guerite Vance. Older girls, see 
p. 193. 

NortH Winns Biow FRee, by 
Elizabeth Howard. Older girls, 
see p. 202. 

Mipnicut Patriot, by Emma L. 
Patterson. Older boys, see p. 
204. 

Pau. Tiper, Forester, by Maria 
Gleit. Older boys, see p. 199. 
Saints FOR HOME AND SCHOOL, 
by Thomas Melady. Intermedi- 

ate, see p. 193. 














Text by JULIE BEDIER 
Illustrations by 
LOUISE TREVISAN 


Beautiful illustrations 


in color. Size 71 x 814 
inches. 48 pp. $2.00 each. 
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Two Books for Young Catholics 








A FIRST PICTURE BOOK 








In simple text and beautiful color pictures, God’s love and kindness 
are revealed to youngest children. This book teaches that God is 
our Father, and that all people everywhere are His children. 


A FIRST STORY BOOK 





Carl and Olga, two orphans, are 
adopted by a kindly, religious 
couple and receive all that makes 
a child’s life happy. They are 
loved by their new parents and 
learn about God and how much 
He loves them. 


SS SS SS 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 


_ Please send me: 

oreo copies of MY BOOK ABOUT GOD 

eee copies of LOTS OF BROTHERS 
AND SISTERS 


C] Send C.0.D. [ Amount enclosed 
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CATHOLIC CHILDREN'S BOOK CLUB, Dept. N19 fun to GWE... 


Suite 1054, Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. GROUPS 


Dear Father Carroll: ...Boys and Girls, 6 to 8 Y p| 

Yes, I want the following to receive specially selected books from the ...Boys and Girls, 9 to 11 a SN, 

Catholic Children’s Book Club. I agree to buy at least four selections ...Boys, 12 to 16 

my | “a year at — for each book. Send a book each month ...Girls, 12 to 16 Here ic the Desk Cb aun 

until further notice to: has been waiting for! Imagine 
pleasure your young boy or fil 
get in belonging to Ais or her 
Book Club—and equally impet 
to you— THE CATHOLIC @ 
DREN’S BOOK CLUB! R 
children should not merely 
classroom chore — it should 
pleasure and an _ instructive 
ence. LEducationally the worti 
books your child reads on his 
initiative play no less a ‘ 
developing his mind than do 

— a [] 4 Book Membership [] 12 Book Membership reed to fulGll essdemic req 

a. abe seis aiid dale.) C1 6 Book Membership (Check one) 

(This application must be signed by an adult. Send each child a membership certificate with 

my name as donor. 
Street Send me the monthly newsletter. C1 


I am also interested in the adult CATHOLIC 
Zone.... State BOOK CLUB for parents. 1) 


FREE! For prompt action. An EVERSHARP Ball Point Pen for each Membership! 


(Memberships must be received by January Ist) 
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YOU SAVE APPROXIMATELY 25%! 


The retail price of the books selected ranges from $2.00 to $2.75. 
ALL YOU PAY is $1.90 each! As a Club Member, you pay no 
dues or membership fee. The only requirement is to purchase a 
minimum of four books during the year. If you wish to take an 
entire yearly membership of 12 books, you pay only $21, an average 
of only $1.75 per book, which is a saving of 75¢ to $1 on every book. 
A six-month membership payment is $11; a four month payment, 
$7.45. These are all payable in advance. 


FREE ENROLLMENT CERTIFICATE and 
MONTHLY NEWSLETTER! 


When you take out a membership for your child, we send a handsome two 
color enrollment certificate suitable for framing. Each month you receive 
a free newsletter describing the various selections for the month. You do 
not have to pay until after the first selection is received. Then you are billed 
monthly for the selections sent and kept. Should you not wish to retain a 
book for any particular month it may be returned. 


ACT NOW! Send us your child’s 
enrollment on the form below. The 
art of reading good books grows over 
a lifetime and you owe it to your 
child to help form that habit. It is 
a heritage no one can take from him! 
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his friend Rudi into first place in a 
yodeling contest. 

A whale and a sea-lion introduce the 
young reader to a whole menagerie of 
other animals in World Round, by Inez 
Hogan (Dutton. $1.75), a wonderful 
tale of how the pair swim around the 
world, collect an animal from each con- 
tinent, and wind up with a dance 
around the North Pole. Gay verses, with 
a pinch of geography and natural his- 
tory and the illustrations make this an 
exciting book. 

The hilarious title, The Expandable 
Pig, indicates pretty well what to ex- 
pect in the book. Betty Babcock (Scrib- 
ner’s. $2), has written an uproarious 
story about a pig who inflates himself, 
carries his young friend to England, 
there to lead a very un-British Indian 
War Dance for their Majesties at a 
Royal Garden Party. 

In 900 Buckets of Paint, Edna Becker 
(Abingdon - Cokesbury. $1.50), tells 
about a little old woman who gets bored 
with her shabby house. When she 
moves into a new home, all the animals 
she has taken with her find something 
they do not like about it. Finally they 
notice a place which needs only some 
of the paint with which a kind man was 
beautifying the neighborhood. After 
that treatment, they feel right at home. 

And, to end the animal list, Maud 
and Miska Petersham give us another 


CeROUSOVER THE HILLS TO NUGGET 





From Storm of Dancewood 


of their uniformly fine books in The 
Box with the Red Wheels (Macmillan. 
$1.50). It is a simple little story, illus- 
trated in strong, gay colors, about the 
animals on the farm and their curiosity 
about the baby who suddenly appears 
in their farmyard. 


DoL.ts, TRAINS, NONSENSE 


One doi! book with dainty illustra- 
tions, is Miss Flora McFlimsey’s Christ- 
mas Eve, by Mariana (Lothrop. $1). 
After many lonely years in the attic, 
the little Victorian doll finds herself 
once more underneath the Christmas 
Tree, waiting to to be loved by a little 
girl of today. 

Three new books will appeal to the 
more mechanical minded. Two Little 








Trains, by Margaret Wise Brown 
(Scott. $1.50), consists of simple little 
verses with undertones of American 
folk music, beating out the rhythm of a 
transcontinental journey. Jean Charlot’s 
stylized drawings underline the theme 
against the background of ageless U.S. 
scenery. The second book is Eddie and 
the Fire Engine, by Carolyn Haywood 
(Morrow. $2). It is a brisk, funny story 
about a boy who collects “valuable 
property” which his father calls junk. 
Among his treasures are a pie-eating 
goat and—joy of joys!—the town’s 
worn-out fire engine. The third book is 
The Truck Book, by Margaret and 
Stuart Otto (Sloane. $1.50). Every sort 
of truck—laundry, caterpillar, fire, 
dump, and so on—is pictured (in 
photos) and described for the young 
automotive fan. 

Finally, no collection of children’s 
books is complete until it contains some 
good nonsense. Doctor Seuss has done 
it again in Bartholomew and the 
Oobleck (Random House. $2). It tells 
of a king who is tired of seeing the 
same things always coming down from 
the skies—rain, sunshine, fog and snow. 
So, against Bartholomew’s advice, he 
sets his magicians to weaving a spell. 
Result—down comes oobleck with dis- 
astrous consequences. Bartholomew has 
to do some fast thinking to save the 
kingdom. 


HURRICANE LUCK 










By Carl Carmer. Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Black Carmer. Eleven-year-old Peter’s 
adventures on one of the Pine Islands off 
Florida. Ages 8-12. $1.75 


A PRESENT FOR MOLLY 


Written and illustrated by Ruth D. 
McCrea. Little girls will love the story 
of what happens to Molly at her guard- 
ian’s home. Ages 8-12. $1.75 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIPPE 
A Story of Old Kebec 


By Gwendolyn Bowers. Illustrated by 7 
Fritz Kredel. A boy’s adventures in the 9, 
brave new world of Canada at the close { 
of the 17th century. Ages 8-12. $2.50 
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| By Aileen Fisher. Illustrated by Sandra 
James. The exciting story of Ernie and 

his family in the Colorado Territory of 

1872. Ages 8-i2. $1.75 





SANTA’S FOOTPRINTS 


and Other Stories 


Iustrated by Christine Price. A collec- 

tion of never-before-published stories 

about Christmas for younger readers. 
Ages 8-12. $2.00 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


Arranged by Elizabeth Yates. Illustra- 
ted with wood engravings by Nora S. 
Unwin. The story of the birth of Christ 
as told by the two evangelists Luke and 
Matthew. Ages 12 up. $2.00 
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{t all bookstores 


ALADDIN BOOK 
554 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Write for Free 
Illustrated Catalog 
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a0 For the younger reader starting on his own 
ae Once the youngster begins reading days when England really was “Merrie 
is without the need of much spelling out England” in spite of war and plague. 
sts on the part of his parents, it’s impor- Fine illustrations enhance this truly 

me tant that he get off to a good start. Catholic story. 

JS. And so, fortunately, this year provides S a va 

wail us with a few good spiritual books for ETTINGS IN OTHER LAND 

weil the reader of from 7 to 12, say. There Anyone who remembers Kenneth 

ory is always a scarcity of these books be- Gyahame’s The Wind in the Willows 

ible cause all too frequently, though many will be eager to read his new children’s 

—“; are well intentioned, their treatment classic, Bertie’s Escapade (Lippincott. 

ing would rather repel than attract the 759). The rabbits and Mole are in 

vn’s young reader. the picture again and provide, as we 

k is CATHOLIC IN THE BEST SENSE might expect, a most engagingly written 

and story made still more delightful by 

sort This year, however, Thomas Melady — Ernest H. Shepard’s wonderful illustra- 

fre, has given us a good, basic book on the tiene. 

(in lives of the saints. It is Saints for An older story, re-edited and de- 

ung Home and School (Bruce. $2.50). — servedly so, is Edith Nesbit’s The Story 

Thirty-nine of the best-known and best- of the Amulet (Coward. $2.75), a 

en’s loved saints, including the Jesuit mar- sequel to Five Children and It and The 

ome tyrs of North America, are portrayed. Phoenix and the Carpet. The children 

lone The stories are simply told and are find their irascible friend, the psam- 

the very readable and have more literary mead. He no longer grants them their 

ells value than most collections of this type. wishes but he helps them find part of 

the mye ag “ Saint Paul - certainly an amulet. They have a marvelous time a ‘ ” 

rom one that ought to appeal to young trying to find the remainder of it and 7 

OW. Catholic readers. Mary Fabian Win- in ted to find it because with it they Grip Pp Ing 

he deatt has turned in a very creditable = an wish for their heart’s desire. “A well-told, gripping tale of 
yell. job in The Man on Fire (Grail. $2.50). There are a number of good books guilt, pursuit and retribution... 
dis- Paul’s conversion, his many struggles as to take the young reader on imaginative the dialogue is convincing, the 
has a missionary and his martyrdom are journeys. For children who like the situation clear-cut, the pace lean 
the told in a deeply moving biography. magic of traditional legend-type stories, and taut.”—REV. H. C. GARDINER, 


Catholic in the best sense of the word 
is The Bells of Bleecker Street, written 
and illustrated by Angelo Valenti 
(Viking. $2.50). It is the funny and 
heartwarming story of two New York 
City boys who, inadvertently, break the 
toe off a statue of St. Joseph in their 
parish church, and the escapades and 
solution which develop thereafter. It is 
a good picture of life in New York’s 
Village and a fine example of good 
writing permeated unobtrusively by 
real spiritual values. 

Similar in spirit is Marguerite De 
Angeli’s The Door in the Wall (Double- 
day. $2.50). The story is set in medi- 
eval England and tells of how a young, 
crippled boy is shown by his brother 
how to open doors in the wall of his 
helplessness. Wheri danger comes, the 
crippled boy proves that he has more 
kinds of courage than one. This is a 
carefully authenticated story of the 





The Runaway Apprentice, by Margery 
Evernden (Random House. $2.50), is 
good, as it tells of Chao Ho, who runs 
away from his father’s court in dis- 
grace, to follow the adventures of the 
shadow players. He returns in triumph 
at last to save his family from the 
emperor’s wrath. 

Moro Boy, by Lysle Carveth (Long- 
mans. $2.50), is the pleasant story of 
an 8-year-old boy on the Island of Min- 
danao in the Philippines. It will appeal 
particularly to those who like jungle 
adventures. Anne Vaughan does the 
appropriate illustrations. 

In Anabel’s Windows (Dodd Mead. 
$2.50), Agnes Banforth Hewes tells of 
a young American girl who goes to 
Syria with her parents. An ancient and 
colorful way of life is depicted in the 
story of the young girl’s daily contacts 
with servants and friends. Kurt Wiese’s 
pen drawings add charm to the unusual 
story. 

Arabs generally remind us of horses, 
it would seem, and in White Mare of 
the Black Tents (Dodd Mead. $2.50) 
Eleanor Hoffman tells the exciting story 
of the dangers and privations in the 


lives of Arab tribesmen. These are Watch for th nade frorn 
heightened to a bewildering degree for motion enna’ Samue 
14-year-old Omar when his father’s be- this pook DY 

loved mare is confiscated in a raid. Goldwy™- 


There is plenty of desert color to the 
tale. 


S.J., America 


“Amazing” 


“An amazing novel. ... The 
theme is universal.” 
—DR. DANIEL A. POLING 


4s wo BOF 
Vivid 
“One of the most vivid, power- 
ful and faultlessly written books 


in a decade.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer 


Edge 
Doom 


by LEO BRADY 














¢ forthcoming 











t all bookstores $3.00 
The atmosphere of India is well pic- TX . siete 
tured in Little Flute Player, by Jean PIAY E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
Bothwell (Morrow. $2). Ten-year-old 
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From Moro Boy 











An Introduction to 
Ancient Philosophy 


by A. H. Armstrong 

HIS book is intended as an 

introduction to the philoso- 
phy of the Greek and Roman 
world, written in simple lan- 
guage and usable by those who 
have no previous acquaintance 
with the subject. It covers the 
period from the beginning of 
Greek philosophy to St. Augus- 
tine, with whom medieval phi- 
losophy begins. Particular atten- 
tion is given to the later period 
of Greek philosophy which cul- 
minates in the Neo-Platonism of 
Plotinus, and to the relationship 
between Greek philosophy and 
the thought of the earlier Chris- 
tian theologians.241 pages $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 


NEWMAN PRESS 


CATHOLIC PUBLISHERS 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


Gale NENG 








THE GREEN GINGER JAR 
by Clara Ingram Judson. 
Illus. by Paul Brown. 
An exciting, well-written mystery 
laid in Chicago's Chinatown. 
Ages 10-14. $2.50 


THE HOUSE UNDER THE HILL 
by Florence Crannell Means. 
Illus. by Helen Blair. 
A courageous, appealing story of 
a Spanish-American girl's attempt 
to start a health clinic in her New 
Mexico adobe village. Age |2 up. 
$2.50 


MAKE IT AND MAKE IT PAY 
by Catherine Roberts. 
A crafts book on making such 
practical articles as fences, brick 
walls, terraces, and wading pools. 
Age !2 up. $2.50 





Send today for your free 
children’s book catalog 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
2 Park Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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Teka pipes the animals to and from the 
fields every day, but when famine 
comes the music is forgotten and Teka 
has to devise means to save the family 
while his father seeks work in the city. 
The happy ending is perhaps a little 
unconvincing. 

More good atmosphere graces a 
story of children in modern Japan in 
The Forbidden Forest, by Darrell Ber- 
rigan and John Dominis (Day. $2.50). 
The story has to do mainly with a little 
Japanese boy and his sister who get 
lost in the forest searching for chrysan- 
themums. A spirit of happy home rela- 
tionships and the atmosphere of Japa- 
nese village life are aptly illustrated by 
photographs taken in Japan. 

Peru doesn’t often find a place in 
children’s books, but in At the Palace 
Gates (Viking. $2.75) Helen Rand 
Parish introduces us to the country 
through Paco, an orphan who earns his 
living as a bootblack. His kindness to 
all sorts of animals wins their aid in 
thwarting an attack on Sefior El Presi- 
dente. This earns for poor Paco a per- 
manent room at the palace. Likable 
sketches by Leo Politi illustrate the 
story. 

England is the scene of our next books 
with faraway settings. Noel Streatfield 
has written a number of “Shoe” books. 
Movie Shoes (Random House. $2.50), 
is one of the best, as it tells of two tal- 
ented English children and their plain, 
disgruntled sister whose _ ill-nature, 
strange to say, leads to her being cho- 
sen to play the part of Mary in the 
Hollywood production of “The Secret 
Garden.” 

And, to conclude, mock warfare be- 
tween two rival gangs of boys in a 
small English town is what begins the 
adventures in The Otterbury Incident, 
by C. Day Lewis (Viking. $2). When 
a truce is declared so that a broken 
window can be paid for, the boys stum- 
ble into the dangers and intrigues of 
the world of black marketeering. This 
is hair-raising as well as amusing. 


SETTINGS WITHIN OUR BORDERS 


The American scene is treated under 
all sorts of aspects in this year’s output 
of children’s books. Outdoor life, sports, 
adventure, interracial tales—all have 
been represented. And we shall try to 
give you some suggestions in all those 
fields for the young reader-on-his-own. 

Happily we can start with a very fine 
book. All children will be waiting for 
more and more books like Vison, the 
Mink, by John and Jean George (Dut- 
ton. $2.50). Though the Mink is the 
hero of this animal story, the whole 
animal world takes on new life when 
seen from his shining eyes. This is a 
fascinating wild-life story, which inci- 
dentally will give a child many more 
things to look for the next time he goes 
to the country. 





Another animal-centered story, and a 
good one, is Last of the Wild Stallions, 
by Barlow Meyers (Westminster. $2.50). 
There is a wide and exciting range 
to this story as it sweeps from the 
herds of wild horses in the West to 
the skills and hazards of an Eastern 
rodeo. 

In Freddie Plays Football, by Walter 
R. Brooks (Knopf. $2), we are told the 
hilarious story of the talking animals 
of Bean Farm. The mastermind is 
Freddie the pig who leads them all in 
outwitting the villain, saving the farm 
fom bankruptcy, and winning the foot- 
ball contest for Centerboro High. 

A good cowboy story comes up in 
Silver Spurs for Cowboy Boots, by 
Shannon Garst (Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$2). The children’s old friend, Bob 
Benton, rides again in a real Western 
story full of round-ups, rustlers and 
wranglers, friendly cowboys and good 
fun. Charles Hargens’ illustrations go 
well with the story. 

The American scene is well portrayed 
in Swamp Boy, by M. B. Cormack and 
B. L. Bytovetski (McKay. $2.50). It is 
an appealing story of a boy who lifts 
himself from the poverty of a Georgia 
cabin. There is a happy atmosphere of 
loving fellowship which surrounds him 
at home and at school, and an excellent 
picture of the eerie beauty of the Oke- 
finokee swamp. 

The next story takes us up North. 
The Maine hunting country is the scene 
of young Jeff’s efforts against the 
poachers who murdered his game-war- 
den father and continued to despoil the 
country during the years Jeff was away. 
The satisfying tale is told by Lew Dietz 
in Jeff White: Young Woodsman, (Lit- 
tle, Brown. $2.50). 

American farm life and the troubles 
of an over-abundant crop, together with 
the exciting life of a truck-driver as it 
appears to young Bill, dovetail into a 
delightful combination in Two Many 
Cherries, by Carl Carmer (Viking. $2). 
The boy is on his first all-night trip 
with a load of cherries to be sold in 
the city. The friendly rivalry of those 
who drive by night provides an excit- 
ing adventure for the boy. The illus- 
trations are by Jay Hyde Barnum. 

John R. Tunis provides a surprise by 
not writing a sport story. His Son of 
the Valley (Morrow. $2.50) is a com- 
pelling account of the exacting and 
challenging activities of the farmer, as 
it tells of the struggle of a sixteen- 
year-old boy to adjust to the changes 
in his life brought about by the TVA. 
His die-hard family did not help much, 
but the boy won through. 

Differences in temperament and dif- 
ficulties in adjustment are really the 
theme of Sudy and Prill, by Ruth Piper 
(Doubleday. $2.50), though the story 
tells how the two young girls become 
friends when they literally bump into 
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FROM 


LIPPINCOTT 
Two Delightful 
Books for 
Boys and Girls 





Both of these books are se- 
lections of the Catholic Chil- 





dren’s Book Club. 





— Start of 
the Trail 


The Story of a Young 
Maine Guide 


by LOUISE DICKINSON RICH 

Author of "We Took to the Woods” 
Bill Gordon, ’teen- 
age son of a Maine 
game warden, runs 
into adventure a- 
plenty when he 
gets his first license 
to guide fishermen 
and hunters from 
“outside.” Durin 
his ce ito, | 
summer Bill un- 
covers a grim mystery, makes some 
new friends and solves a problem. 
“Full of good living, sane thinking, 
and presents a sane outlook on life. 
- .. Through it all, like a spring- 
fed stream through a pine forest, 
runs the refreshing family life of 
the Gordons.” 

—MERRITT P. ALLEN, NV. Y. Times. 
AN. Y. Herald Tribune 1949 Spring 
Festival Prize Book. 

Ages 12-up. $2.50 


Cotton 
In My Sack 


Written and illustrated 
by LOIS LENSKI 


Lois Lenski in her 
fine regional stories 
shows American 
children how boys 
and girls in other 
parts of the coun- 
try live. This New- 
bery Medal winner 
tells a wonderful 
story of family ad- 
venture about Jo- 
anda who picks cotton with her 
brothers and sisters, while their lit- 
tle dog Trouble frisks alongside. 
Like the other books of the series, 
it is a true, colorful and sympathetic 
record of life in its region. 

Ages 8-12. $2.50 


At all bookstores. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 














each other in a small New England 
shore town. Their friendship is some- 
times clouded by misunderstanding, 
which is all worked out at the end in 
a story which is real in characterization 
and lively with humor. 

Two other stories about young girls 
and their little troubles and triumphs 
are Peggy’s Wish, by Alletta Jones 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2) and Melin- 
dy’s Happy Summer, by Georgene 
Faulkner (Messner. $2.50). The first, 
illustrated by Mary Stevens, tells of a 
little orphan girl who enjoys every 
minute of her summer on a farm and 
nurses the secret wish that the Mere- 
diths will want to keep her. The father 
and the son don’t seem to care very 
much, but you may judge what hap- 
pens. The second story is about a little 
colored girl of Boston whom you may 
have met before in Melindy’s Medals. 
She is given a vacation on a Maine 
farm as an ambassador of interracial 
good will. She almost ruins her holiday 
by showing off, and by being afraid of 
so many of the things country children 
take for granted. But Melindy is made 
of good stuff and profits by her mis- 
takes to prove that she can be depended 
upon in real emergencies. E. C. Fax 
does the illustrating. 

Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle’s Magic, by Betty 
MacDonald (Lippincott. $2) is another 
about Mrs. P.W. and her famous cures. 
All a mother has to do is to telephone 
and a prescription is forthcoming that 
works, whether for Tattle-Tale-itis, 
Waddle-I-Doers or Never-Want-to-Go- 
to-Schoolers. The folksy humor is good. 

A real boy’s boy is Trigger. His 
story, which concerns his tussles with 
the leader of a gang, is told (in a new 
edition) in Trigger John’s Son, by Tom 
Robinson (Viking. $2.50). The story de- 
serves re-publication, fer it is one of 
robust adventure which the whole fam- 
ily can enjoy. 

Two mystery stories are good. Helen 
Fuller Orton, in Mystery in the Pirate 
Oak (Lippincott. $1.75), uses all the 
standard ingredients—strange lights at 
night, an old legend about pirate trea- 
sure and a search for a lost silver box. 
But the old ingredients are handled 
freshly in a brisk narrative style. 

The importance of finding the Queen’s 
Chain lay in the fact that as long as 
there was a chance that it was in the 
old Winthrop house, Miss Lizzie would 
not rent the place. If she didn’t, then 
the children’s family would have to 
continue living in the playhouse the 
children wanted for their summer 
games. This is the story Dean Marshall 
tells in Dig for Treasure (Dutton. 
$2.50). It presents believable characters 
working hard to get to the roots of a 
plausible historical puzzle. 

Azor and the Haddock, by Maude 
Crowley (Oxford. $2), is about a New 
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England boy to whom animals talk. He 
is an independent little character whose 
adventures will enthrall the beginning 
reader. Helen Sewell’s illustrations are 
excellent. 

The same press gives us the Adven- 
tures of Tittletom, by Ellis Credle 
Oxford. $1.75). It’s a rather sentimental 
story of a small Southern boy and his 
sisters and a kind old colored man 
who shares their adventures. There is 
something of an Uncle Tom atmosphere 
to the story but the illustrations help 
to save it. 





—-—-- 


From Prairie Printer 


A new angle is provided by Le Grand 
in Here Come the Perkinses (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.50). Cap’n Perkins decides 
to run a sea-going dude ranch by tak- 
ing city folks sailing off the Maine 
coast. Things are considerably involved 
by the presence of Buck-Tooth, a very 
slick young chap, and Ronald from 
Newark, who needs to become “uncom- 
plicated.” This is called a funny book 
and it is. 

Cedar’s Boy, by Stephen Meader 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2.50) is an action- 
packed story of harness racing in New 
Hampshire. There is good background 
material in this tale of young Shad 
Davis, a stable hand whose courage is 
needed to combat the mysterious hap- 
penings that threaten the horses’ safety, 
and to triumph in the big race. 

Two old friends are met in The 
Davenports and Cherry Pie, by Alice 
Dalgliesh (Scribner’s. $2.50). Our old 
Davenport friends here acquire a trick 
poodle called Cherry Pie which they 
take into television. This is an amusing 
story of the ups and downs of a madcap 
family, and is admirably illustrated by 
Flavia Gag. And Bertie is back again 
in Bertie Makes a Break, by Henry 
Gregor Felson (Dutton. $2), illus- 
trated by Jane Toan. This continues the 
adventures and misadventures of the 
lovable fat boy. His appetite and his 
daydreams about football are told in 
very funny dialog against a background 
of American small-town life. 

A good adventure in far-off places is 
told by Frances Fullerton Neilson in 
Bruce Benson Thirty Fathoms Deep 
(Dutton. $2.50). Bruce and his class- 
mates are taken on a voyage to salvage 
industrial diamonds lost in a wreck off 
Martinique. There is the thrill of locat- 
ing the treasure, the escape from the 
kidnapers, the hurricane. But as they 
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EVERY WEEK 


will be 


Christmas 


in 1950 


... if you give AMERICA 
as a Christmas gift this year! 


Here is the way many AMERICA sub- 
scribers are going to solve their gift 
problems for the coming year. They 
will give their friends and relatives 
a year’s subscription to our National 
Catholic Weekly, AMERICA. 


YOU TOO can solve your questions 
of “what to give” this year by jot- 
ting the names of all the persons you 
wish to remember this Holiday Season 
on the blanks below. We'll do the 
rest. If you wish, we will be glad to 
accept payment after the first of the 
year—just indicate that on your 
order. 

But don’t delay! Rush your 
orders in now so we will be able 
to place them on the lists before 
the big rush later. Christmas 
cards will be inscribed with your 
name and put in the post office 
in ample time to arrive just be- 
fore December 25. 


CHRISTMAS ORDER FORMS 


Wee WRINERS. ow iodo ciacole sis eeisees a Mere 


2 ere Zone... State... 


Check here if you wish to renew oO 
or enter a new subscription (] in your 
name. 


Order forms below for your gifts: 
PME sa sn fentivis caw sabes Sa souk sicsenetss 
1 \, Ee a Osan ToC IE ar ea 
MON ais ars ators ee isieie Zone» 's <- States. 6360's: 


Just clip and mail the above to 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


sail for home, both boys agree that the 
greatest adventure is that they have 
begun to understand human nature. 

Historical stories have their place as 
well in this group. The magic days of 
the showboat live again and weave their 
spell over two Southern children who 
are determined to win a “home-singing 
contest” in Here Comes the Showboat, 
by E. Credle (Nelson. $2.50). They 
search for an idea on how to win, and 
come upon one in a most unexpected 
way. 

A great deal of American history can 
be pleasurably absorbed in Under- 
ground Escape, by Evelyn C. Nevin 
(Westminster. $2.50). The young read- 
er will do this while sharing the ex- 
periences of ten-year-old Danny Mc- 
Farlane as he persists in his efforts to 
aid a recaptured runaway slave. 

Two real historical figures are treated 
in Stewart Holbrook’s America’s Ethan 
Allen (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50), illus- 
trated by Lynd Ward, and in George 
Washington, by Genevieve Foster 
(Scribner’s. $2). The first is a drama- 
tized story told in simple and moving 
language; the second is an authentic 
biography by the author of George 
Washington’s World. 

Three books are somewhat didactic 
in purpose. The first is Hurry Back, by 
Lorraine Beim, illustrated by Edgar 
Lavey (Harcourt Brace. $2.25). It tells 
of a travelog vacation trip by automo- 
bile from New York across the great 
plains to California and back home by 
the southern route. Warming: if the 
small fry read it, they will want to take 
such a trip. 





From The Orange Fairy Book 


The second book is Judy’s Baby, by 
Sally Scott, illustrated by Jane Toan 
(Harcourt Brace. $1.75). As it tells 
how a little girl has to adjust herself 
to the time and affection her mother 
gives her new brother, it carries impli- 
cations for parents as well as for their 
little daughters. 

And finally Opal Wheeler gives us 
another in her series of musical biogra- 
phies in Frederick Chopin, Son of 
Poland: Later Years (Dutton. $2.75). 
Part one of this was published last 
year. It is written with fictional devices 
but it is based on scholarly knowledge. 
Piano scores make up part of the biog- 
raphy which will be enjoyed most by a 
piano-playing child. 
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WHAT SORT OF 
PEOPLE 


do you like to have inhabiting your 
children’s imaginations? A number of 
very odd characters are probably there 
already: and it isn’t likely they are do- 
ing much harm. But for people from 
books who become part of the family, 
we do suggest that a few first rate 
Catholics would help balance things 
up. The difficulty is to find the writ- 
ers who can so present them that they 
can compete with the people already 
in possession. If you know the slightly 
magic name of Joan Windham, you 
know it can be done. 
All the books following, hers and the 
rest, are of the sort whose heroes be- 
come part of the family. Whether the 
children ever get to meet them is up 
to you. 

Ages six to ten 
SIXTY SAINTS FOR BOYS ($3.) 
by Joan Windham is guaranteed to 
make small boys (and their sisters) 
very happy. All sixty saints are men. 
If you want men and women saints 
mixed, get the same author’s MORE 
SIX O’CLOCK SAINTS ($1.75) 
and NEW SIX O’CLOCK SAINTS 
($1.75). 
GOSPEL RHYMES ($1.50) consists 
of simple, but never silly verses on 
Gospel incidents. This is getting to be 
standard equipment in Catholic homes. 

Eight to twelve 
POLISH FOLK TALES ($2.), trans- 
lated by Lucia Borski. As amusing as 
fairy tales, as Catholic as holy water. 
CAT ROYAL ($2.). The wonderful 
adventures of the Kings of the Cats 
who came to Bethlehem to adore the 
Christ child. One of our favorite 
books. 
TWELVE TALES OF ST. IMA- 
GINUS by Frances McGuire. The 
wildly amusing, but not uninstruc- 
tive, adventures of an imaginary saint. 

Ten to fourteen 
Is there a Windeatt fan in your fam- 
ily? Children who get one of her books 
generally insist on having the lot, 
which makes present-giving fairly 
simple for some time. 
HERO OF THE HILLS ($1.75) on 
St. Benedict, is a good one to start on. 
A LIFE OF OUR LORD FOR 
CHILDREN ($2.) has just been re- 
printed: good news if you are looking 
for a life of Christ for this age-group: 
after all the author wrote it because 
she couldn’t get one in any less labori- 
ous way. 
Complete list of our children’s books 
on request to Agatha McGill. 
Order books from your bookstore 

or from us. 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
ee ee ee 











Fare for younger and older ’teen-agers 


There is a fact all educators will stand 
witness to—namely that boys and girls 
alike will read the boys’ books, while 
no self-respecting boy will be caught 
reading a girl’s book. Hence, a lot of 
the books here mentioned as “for boys” 
are actually for boys and girls as well. 
The fact that they deal largely with 
adventures will not make them unsuit- 
able for the lively young Miss. 


MAINLY FoR THE YOUNG MAN 


First come some stories that take 
their heroes far afield. Edward Els- 
berg leads the field with a really thrill- 
ing story about Arctic adventure and 
exploration some seventy years ago. 
The author has written many other 
stirring sea tales, such as Thirty 
Fathoms Deep and Men Under the 


Sea, but he has done nothing better 
than Cruise of the Jeanette (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.75), which is illustrated by 
Gerald Foster. After two years of 
being trapped in an ice-pack, the good 
ship comes to disaster, with only a 
few of the crew members escaping 
with their lives. Courage and devotion 
feature in a sea story to rank with the 
best. 

A postwar mission to locate some 
lost fliers takes ex-OSS officers Kane 
and Murasaki into Celebes. But once 
there they become involved in a series 
of dangerous intrigues that will delight 
the hearts of young readers. The reap- 
pearance of an older hero from a previ- 
ous book, The Sword Is Drawn, in- 
creases one’s satisfaction in this excel- 
lent tale, which is called Sword in the 





A. J. CRONIN: 


“Everyone should 
read this epic story 
which holds such 
a lesson in faith, 
hope, and charity.” 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT: 


“The deeply interesting 


life of a man who 
had a vision and 
lived up fo it.” 






FATHER FLANAGAN OF BOYS TOWN 
By FULTON OURSLER, author of THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
and WILL OURSLER At all booksellers, illustratea, $3 * DOUBLEDAY 





IN GAY COLORS 


Dame. 








THE CROSS AGAINST THE SKY 


by SistER Mary IMMacuLATE, C.S.C. 


A book for children illustrated in four 
colors. At once a volume of delight and 
substance, telling the rich story of Father 
Basil Moreau, founder of the Holy Cross 
priests and sisters; one of the great 
apostles of the 19th century, a man of 
letters and a man of action, who launched 
the founding of the University of Notre 


At your bookstore—$1.50 


FIDES PUBLISHERS : 
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Sheath, and is written by André Norton 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2.50). 

Canada is the locale of The Mys- 
terious Caboose, by Mary Graham Bon- 
ner (Knopf. $2). Two boys win a 
trip on a fast freight across Canada 
into the Northwest as a reward for 
rescuing the daughter of a railroad 
magnate. Among other adventures, they 
capture a disguised bank robber, and 
thereby win the admiration of no less 
people than the Mounties. 

Good local color makes up for rather 
a poor style in The Mystery of the 
Eighth Horse, by Martha Lee Poston 
(Nelson. $2.50), in which Wei-Kung 
and his American friend Bob Sullivan, 
having discovered the seven jade horses 
of Han, are in danger from the bandits 
who already hold the eighth. It is a fast- 
moving story, full of ruined pagodas 
and other trappings of China. 


Stories Aspout THE U.S. 


The history of our country prior to 
the days of white colonization is the 
background of a story on which the 
author, Eric P. Kelly, has done an 
astonishing amount of research on In- 
dian tribal customs and culture. The 
historical basis of the story is to be 
found in an old manuscript written in 
1589, which contains the story of the 
journey three young Englishmen made 
on foot from Tampico, Mexico to the St. 
John River in Canada. On this he has 
woven a real, if somewhat long-drawn- 
out, adventure story called The Amaz- 
ing Journey of David Ingram (Lippin- 
cott. $2.50). 

A really distinguished style marks 
Fiddling Cowboy, by Adolphi Regli 
(McKay. $2.50) and Nat Edson’s illus- 
trations match it to make a truly mem- 
orable adventure story. It tells of a boy 
in 1874 who rode his Yankee horse 
from Illinois to Texas to find work as 
a cowboy. The people are real and the 
author has caught the excitement of 
early cattle days in a prose that is rich 
and fresh. 

Vivid derring-do fills the pages of 
Black Falcon, by Armstrong Sperry 
(Winston. $2.50). That popular and 
dashing rogue of a pirate, Jean LaFitte, 
proves a most helpful friend to 
Wade Thayer, when the sixteen-year-old 
American escapes from a British man- 
of-war and later takes part in the battle 
of New Orleans. Attractive pen-draw- 
ings by the author add to the total ef- 
fect of excitement. 

The days of the California gold rush 
are the background of Hank of Lost 
Nugget Creek, by H. R. Langdale (Dut- 
ton. $2.50). From the moment he is 
found lying by the trail, wounded and 
suffering from amnesia, danger and ad- 
venture pile up for Hank in the days 
when a great State was being founded. 

Post-Civil-War days are the setting 
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“A Most Vital 


Media... .— 
_ AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING 


TO HELP THE CATHOLIC TEACHER 
Attractive Coton — Dramatic VOICES 
© THE CREED .............---928 

121 Frames + 3-12” OM AN. Pe 
oy REVISED oD BALTIMORE CATECHISM 
& COME, FOLLOW ME. .......$15 

CS eon Ta “PurEetHOoD SHOWN 
LORY OF THE 
TE UGH THE CALLING OF 8' ports: 
e LOVE GOD! * euaseess al -$15 
“* Records 
THE . Fa SP LUCY FILIPPINI'S 
ENDEAVORS INSPIRED BY CHRIST'S EX- 


e SAINTS AND SANCTITY . .$12.50 
46 Frames + 2-12” LINED IN von 
4 INTS’ LIVES EXPLA ° 
Tan SAINGUAGE AND APPLI TO TO- 
DAY’S LIVING. 
e@ HAIL MARY.. pean aaa -$15 
69 Frames + ’" Records 
ONAL ROSARY MEDITATIONS = 
THB 18 af YSTERIES AND THE LIFE 


E iSpy 
Pi ‘THE STORY OF ago ..-$20 
97 Frames + 3-1 ecords 
UTHENTIC VISUAL STORY OF 
FATLLA SUITABLE VO ADVANCED GRADE- 


LEVELS 
° THE WONDER WORKER .....$15 
54 Frames + 2- ph a — 
INSPIRED LIFE '° 
THONY OF PADUA AND HIS MIRACULOUS 
WORK IRKS. 
To Be Be Released Soon 
@ THE BOYHOOD OF JESUS @ 
MY MODEL FOR LIFE 
OM OUR DISTRIBUTOR OR 
aan FAME PRODUCERS 


Catholic Visual al Education, Int Inc. 


. 2-506 
Studios: 149 BLEECKER ST., N. Y. 12, N. Y. 








DI ISTRIBUTORS SOLICITED 








The happiest families 
in America use these 


Table Grace Mats 





Only $1.50 brings peace of 
mind, joy and contentment 


You and your family will find real hap- 
piness when you use these lovely grace 
mats at meals. With them you will 
quickly learn the fine, simple blessings 
of thanksgiving that pour from the heart. 
Children teach themselves to say grace. 
Everyone overcomes fear and _ self-con- 
sciousness. Used by all denominations. 
Handsomely done in three colors on linen- 
ized waxed-paper. Can be sponged off 
and re-used. Eight different graces to 
set, packed in attractive envelope. The 
ideal gift for every occasion. $1.50 set. 
At leading stores and gift shops, 
or from 
THE DIETZ PRESS, INC. 
112-D E, Cary St., RICHMOND, ViRGINIA 


for Red Fox of the Kinapoos, by Wil- 
liam H. Rush (Longmans, Green, 
$2.75), which is remarkable for fine 
Indian flavor in its descriptions of cus- 
toms and characters. A young Indian 
boy joins in the warfare that greedy 
whites have brought on themselves, and 
though the Indians lose, there is a 
happy ending for the young brave. 
Notable in the fine tale is a thoughtful 
presentation of wrongs done to the 
Indian. 

Our next two stories carry us before 
the War between the States. Copper 
Country Adventure, by Ethel C. Brill 
(Whittlesey. $2.50), takes us back to 
1846 as we follow young Stephen Har- 
low, who goes out to Lake Superior 
region only to find that the copper mine 
of his deceased uncle is worthless. But 
he finds friends, faces danger with them 
and finally locates a good mine that lets 
him see what he really wants to do 
with his life. The second tale is full 
of the atmosphere of the fateful pre- 
Civil-War decade as it tells of an or- 
phan who has learned the printing 
trade in Ohio, but who, when he moves 
West, has to fill in a variety of jobs 
before he smells printer’s ink again, 
in a Mississippi river town. This is a 
sequel to Buckeye Boy, and is called 
Prairie Printer, authored by Marjorie 
Madear (Longmans, Green. $2.75). 
And finally, in these historical stories, 
comes Oliver Hazard Perry, Boy of the 
Sea, by Laura Long (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$1.75). This is a vivid and delightful 
addition to the Childhood of Famous 
Americans series, despite some minor 
inaccuracies. Oliver’s wife was not 
Jane, but Elizabeth (Champlin Mason) 
and their first baby was not named 
Oliver but Christopher Grant. Jane 
was the wife of Oliver’s younger 
brother. Oliver and Elizabeth Champlin 
called both their second son (who died 
in infancy) and their third son Oliver. 


Stories WitH A MoperRN SETTING 


A boy who comes of mining stock 
and grows up in a drab Pennsylvania 
town where coal-mining is the normal 
occupation would seem to have little 
chance of becoming a forester. But the 
little hero of Paul Tiber, Forester, by 
Maria Gleit (Scribner. $2.50), had 
vision, a love for growing things, and 
a capacity to work. So, in spite of ob- 
stacles, he wins his heart’s desire. 

The forests bulk large, too, in Smoke 
Patrol, by M. M. Atwater (Random 
House. $2.50). Hank Winton becomes a 
“smokejumper,” undergoes the rigorous 
training and, in a blazing climax, shows 
the hitherto unsympathetic Senator 
Donohue the value of the course he has 
completed. 

Though the scene is set in Christmas- 
tide, there is little of the real spirit of 
the season in Escape on Skis, by Ar- 


HVADIAANQUULNNSNQUUNNGSGQUN0G40UUN0040000000800000 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Publications 





THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL. A complete 
Missal in Latin and English for the entire 
year. A Father Lasance Prayerbook. 1852 
gees tp eee Cloth $6. Imit. Lea, $8.50; 
Le 


ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY MISSAL AND 
HERITAGE. A Missal in English for the 
whole year. With illustrated Church history. 
1382 pages, 4’’x6%’’. Cloth $4; Imit. Lea. 
$6.50; Gold edge $7. 50. 


THE NEW MISSAL FOR EVERY DAY. By 
Father Lasance. A complete English — 
for the entire year. 1344 pages, 3%’’x! 

Imit. Lea, $5; Lea, $7.75; Mor. $10. 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL. Contains the Mass 
for every Sunday and for Feast Days. 704 
pages, 344’x5%’’. Imit. Lea. $3.50; Lea. $5. 


FUUUEETLUEEEE EET 
THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE. Counsels and 
a complete prayerbook, 782 pages, 3%’'’x4%"’. 
Imit. Lea, $3.50; Gold edge $4.50; Lea. $5.50. 


big CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE. Every girl 
*teen age should have this prayerbok. Imit. 
ol $3.25; Les. 5; Mor. $8. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - San Francisco 


EREE! AMAZING NEW 


Perpetual Booklist 


SAVES TIME-SAVES MONEY Aim 
EOL d 
Aways Complete Booklist 






Check These 


Sensational Features! 


@ Booklist punched to fit any 8” x 
10” Standard Notebook. 

@ 975 Titles of Old and New Approved 
Catholic Books ... in bold easy-to-read 


t le 
e Each month receive a supplement list- 
ing recently published books, publish- 
ing dates, etc. 
@ Handy marginal rulings to record 
books ordered, dates, comments, etc. 
HERE’S ALL YOU DO — 
Just send your name and address on your letter- 
head ...or include request with order for books. 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
More for your book dollar. Liberal discounts on 
all orders. The bigger your order the bigger the 
discount. Complete d 
in Perpetual Booklist. 
Order Today From Dept. N19 


CONNELL-KEELIN BOOKS, INC 


39 W.ADAMS ST. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 





A distinguished Service 
to Catholic libraries 
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This Christmas—Put the “CHAIST” hack in Christmas! 





GIVE A SPIRITUAL BOOK TO YOUR FRIENDS FOR CHRISTMAS THIS YEAR 


. .- With 1950 The Holy Year, what could make a more 
appropriate gift than one or more of the books below. These 
books are all suitable and approved for the clergy or nuns and 
will be most welcome by them. For those who treasure a solid 
and rich religious knowledge—these books will add spiritual 
growth, and will be valuable additions to a permanent spiritual 


library. 


GOD IN OUR HOUSE $2.50 
By Joseph A. Breig 

Here is Joe Breig’s own telling of the Sunday 
gospels as he explains each one of them to his 
son, Joe Jr. This is our latest book—just put 
on the press. 


JESUITS FOR THE NEGRO $2.50 
By Edward D. Reynolds, S.J. 

The story of what the Jesuits have done in 
their work with and for the Negro. This is 
a new book just off the press and of par- 
ticular interest to pastors in the South. 


SHINING IN DARKNESS $2.00 
By Francis X. Talbot, S.J. 

Dramas of the Nativity and the Resurrection. 
Here are thirteen plays based on the words and 
events told by the Evangelists—vivid illumina- 
tions of the beginning and end of Jesus’ 


human life. 
$2.75 


HEAR YE HIM 
By William A. Donaghy, S.J. 
Reflections applying the message of each of the 
year’s Sunday and Feast day gospels to every- 
day living and thinking. The deep spiritual 
truths are expressed in a clear, beautiful and 
compelling manner. 

$3.50 


HE COMETH 

By William J. McGarry, S.J. 

This complete and inspiring work on the hu- 
man and divine elements of the first Christ- 
mas and the liturgy of Advent has a beauty 
and wisdom unbounded by time or season. 


IN HIM WAS LIFE 
By John P. Delaney, S.J. 


Fifty-eight thought-provoking sermons based 
on the Sunday and Holy Day gospels of the 
year. A book especially for a priest, but ex- 
cellent for the layman’s spiritual reading. 


MAJOR TRENDS IN AMERICAN 
CHURCH HISTORY $2.50 
By Francis X. Curran, S.J. 

A sound and stimulating general survey of the 
history of Christianity in the United States 
from colonial days to the present. Eleven 
highly interpretive chapters on the Catholic 
Church, the unchurched and the numerous 
Protestant groups. 


KNOW YOUR KING 
By Robert F. Grewen, S.J. 
Eighty-seven reflections on the life and ex- 
ample of Christ, following the plan of the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola. 
Inspiring thoughts for meditation and prayer 
for any retreatant, lay or religious. 


THE FOLLOWING OF 
CHRIST $1.75 


The famous classic, now in its ninth printing. 
This is the translation as written, not by 
Thomas 4 Kempis, but by Gerard Groote. The 
pocket-sized format is in easily readable type. 


$2.75 


$2.00 





C1 GOD IN OUR HOUSE, 

(0 JESUITS FOR THE _ 
NEGRO 

C1 SHINING IN DARKNESS 

($2.00) 


0 HE COMETH ($3.50) 





THE AMERICA PRESS, 70 East 45th St., New York 17, New York 
PLEASE SEND ME THE FOLLOWING BOOKS: 
0 IN HIM WAS LIFE 


($2.75) 
MAJOR TRENDS ($2.50) 
($2.50) KNOW YOUR ae * 


(1) FOLLOWING OF 


O HEAR YE HIM (82.75) (9 DEA Or A 
UNIVERSITY ($2.00) VITA SUA ($2.00) 
poten or () BILL ME. 


I ENCLOSE $§......... 
2 SC 


0) PRESENT a 


O FAVORITE NEWMAN 
SERMONS ($2.00) 
00) i. KINDLY LIGHT ($2.00) 
HEART TO HEART 
($1.75) 


O) APOLOGIA PRO 
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... If you prefer, we will mail your gift books for you and 
add the postage to your bill. An attractive gift card will be 
sent to each one you remember with your name on it as the 
donor. If you do not request the books shipped from here we 
will send them to you for presentation. 


THE NEWMAN BOOKS 


THE IDEA OF A 
UNIVERSITY $2.00 


Cardinal Newman’s great prose masterpiece—a 
treatise on education, literature, science and 
their bearing on life and conduct. Arranged 
by Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., for private study 
and for use in college classes. 


PRESENT POSITION OF 
CATHOLICS $2.00 
Nine lectures on religious prejudice, delivered 
by Newman in England in 1851, make up a 
volume marked by humor, satire, brilliant 
analysis and unequalled style. Arranged by 
Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., for class and private 
reading. 


FAVORITE NEWMAN 
SERMONS $2.00 
Thirty of the Cardinal’s sermons selected to 
show his style and to serve as examples of 
sacred oratory. The best and all the favorites 
in one book—superb for spiritual reading. 
Edited by Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. 


KINDLY LIGHT $2.00 


Several hundred meditative passages—all ex- 
tracts from Newman’s Plain and Parochial 
Sermonsg converted, with slight changes of text 
by Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., into prayers or 
reflections leading to prayer for thoughtful 
readers. 


HEART TO HEART $2.00 


A companion volume to Kindly Light, com- 
piled of short, and for the most part, literal, 
extracts from Newman’s sermons, translations 
and personal prayers. Compiled and edited by 
Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. 





APOLOGIA PRO VITA 
SUA $2.00 


Outline biography of Newman. Foreword by 
Hilaire Belloc. 47 pages of notes by the editor. 
Kingsley correspondence and Kingsley reply. 
Arranged for private and classroom study. 
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thur D. Stapp (Morrow. $2.50). It is, 
however, a fairly good tale of three 
Seattle boys who find their holiday 
complicated by an uninvited guest who 
is escaping from two men who have 
fooled him into helping them with a 
robbery. He knows no skiing, but he 
is game and learns about more than one 
kind of sportsmanship as the thieves are 
outwitted. 

An authentic picture of the career of 
a merchant seaman blends with an en- 
grossing adventure story in The Mys- 
terious Sailor, by Felix Reisenberg, Jr. 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.50). Intrigue and 
violence marked the signing-on of Tom- 
my Mardon for a long voyage to South 
America, but the plot grows more ex- 
citing and leads to many a thrilling 
escapade. The author is noted for his 
many earlier sea tales. 


SoME oN Sports 


Two baseball stories may be out of 
season, but for the young fans the sea- 
gon lasts forever, so we give them The 
Team, by Frank O’Rourke (Barnes. 
$2.50), a behind-the-scenes story of the 
Phillies which starts with the front box- 
office pre-season and goes through the 
whole of an exciting year; and Young 
Razzle, by John R. Tunis (Morrow. 
$2.50), which tells of a young fellow 
enjoying the glamor of his first season 
with the Yankees. His estranged father 
is playing his last season for the 
Dodgers, and when the two meet in the 
World Series, there is not only a con- 
flict but, even better, a spiritual victory 
for both. 

There must be at least one book on 
football, and a good one to recommend 
is Touchdown Glory, by Joe Archibald 
(Westminster. $2.50), which concerns 
a coach whose values are false and who 
fosters a spirit that all but wrecks his 
team. The story is notable for a whole- 
some attitude toward college sport. 

The same attitude colors Pivot Man, 
by Dick Friendlich (Westminster. 
$2.50), which is as exciting as the 
basketball it describes. Not all the ac- 
tion takes place on the court, however, 
in this story of a strong-headed but lik- 
able sophomore who thinks for a time 
that a coach not concerned first and 
foremost with winning is just second- 
rate. 

Two other football books are Johnny 
King, Quarterback, by Jackson Scholz 
(Morrow. $2.50) and Gridiron Courage, 
by Everett E. Alton (Willcox & Follett. 
$2.50). The first tells how a young col- 
lege quarterback, forced to help his 
father in a logging camp after gradua- 
tion, is assisted by the other members 
of the backfield, all of whom plan to go 
on for professional football. The action 
sequences are very good. The second 
story is about a coach and the trials he 
has to teach his last-place team real 
fundamentals in football. 








From Punt Formation 


Mothers may flinch but perhaps the 
heads of families may forgive us if we 
mention here a very complete book on 
the history of boxing. Its title, aptly 
enough, is The Saga of Sock. It is by 
John V. Grombach, who was himself 
quite an amateur boxing champion. It 
is replete with statistics and fascinating 
in its stories of champions in and out 
of the ring. Its appeal is specialized 
and all the more so because Barnes 
sells it for $5. 





MAINLY FOR THE YOUNG WOMAN 


If the teen-age girl does not want to 
indulge in the more masculine book, 
then she will find plenty of material 
this year for hours of good reading that 
is distinctly on the distaff side. We shall 
try to divide this into categories that 
will make selection easier. 


STORIES WITH AMERICAN HEROINES 


Let’s start with a book that is not 
a great story, but which will provide 
enough action and a touch of romance 
that will appeal to our young Miss. It’s 
Linda Takes Over, by Florence Choate 
(Lippincott. $2.50), and tells of a 
young girl and her brothers who move 
from the city to a mountain village in 
Vermont. In addition to the job of 
making new friends, the youngsters 
play a big role in forestalling the flood- 
ing of the whole area. 

One of the best romances for “young 
adults” is Lavinia R. Davis’ Come Be 
My Love (Doubleday. $2.50), the story 
of a summer that was the turning point 
for “Jibs.” While visiting cousins, she 
learns about labor troubles, community 
controversies, finds a worthwhile job for 
herself, but most important, falls in 
love. All these things help to give “Jib” 
a maturity of thought and action which 
she never had before. Older girls inter- 
ested in the varying problems of hu- 
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Fly to ITALY 


for HOLY YEAR 


TWA is the only scheduled U.S. 


airline offering direct service to ROME 


Your dream of an inspiring pilgrimage 
to Rome and the shrines of Europe can 
quickly come true when you fly TWA. 
Rome is only 20% hours away from the 
U.S. by dependable 300-mph TWA 
Skyliners. Go now, while plenty of seats 
are available both ways. 
Big fare savings through April 

The new, special reduced round-trip 
fares from the U.S. save you up to $225 
over the old round-trip fares! And you 
can stay as long as 60 days! 

TWA Holy Year Tours for your convenience 

TWA has arranged with leading tour 
operators for a series of attractive all- 


Across the US. and overseas... 
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TWA 
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expense itineraries. You can enjoy a 14- 
day tour featuring Rome, Marseilles, 
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from New York. (Based on TWA special 
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Fatima, Madrid, Rome, Naples, Flor- 
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TWA tickets, accommodations, and advise you on 
passports, currency, etc., all at no charge to you. 
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man relationships, will find this a well- 
written and absorbing story, and can 
learn as “Jib” did, the meaning of a 
truly happy marriage. 

Romance features, too, in She’s My 
Girl, by Elizabeth Headly (Macrae. 
$2.50), the story of a girl who, when 
she finds that it will be financially im- 
possible for her to go to college, does 
not spend her time in moping, but gets 
to work and opens a summer boarding 
kennel. There is plenty of uncontrived 
suspense in the nice story. 

Somewhat akin, particularly in the 
fine family feeling that permeates it, is 
Practically Seventeen, by Rosamund du 
Jardin (Lippincott. $2.50). There is 
here, in addition, an accent on humor- 
ous complications involving Toby and 
her beau. 

A trifle slow-moving is Far West 
Summer, by Emma Jacobs (Aladdin. 
$2.50), but there is a good message to 
the story of the young girl who had 
never known how to face responsibility 
till she went to spend a summer with 
her geologist father in Washington 
State. There she sees people at work on 
ranch and fruit-farm, makes friends of 
the children of a shiftless white family, 
and discovers the problems of her 
neighbors on the Indian reservation. 
She starts for college knowing that she 
wants to help the underprivileged. 
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Your bookseller has these and other fine new Morrow 
Junior Books. For a free, illustrated catalog, write to 
WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, INC. 

425 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 





Young Razzle 
JOHN R. TUNIS. A gripping story that com- 


bines the thrills of top-flight baseball with an in- 
tense father-versus-son drama. “One of Mr. Tunis’ 
best.”—N. Y. Times. A Catholic Book Club Selec- 
tion. By the author of Son of the Valley, ete. 
Ages 12up. $2.50 


North Winds Blow Free 
ELIZABETH HOWARD. Story of a 


Michigan girl who helped runaway slaves 
into Canada via the Underground Railroad. 
— “Charming love story.”—N. Y. Herald Tri- 
~~ bune. A Catholic Book Club Selection. By the 
author of Summer under Sail, etc. 





Home life and romance blend again 
in Turn in the Road, by Marguerite 
Dickson (Nelson. $2.50). The Worth- 
ingtons try to lift themselves from 
“Shanty Row” into normal Maine vil- 
lage life. The youngsters are not helped 
by the father’s false pride and mother’s 
inertia, but hard work gets things im- 
proved as the story ends. 

Poor people are the actors, too, in 
Cotton in My Sack (Lippincott. $2.50), 
another of Lois Lenski’s junior socio- 
logical studies. This young girl’s family 
are sharecroppers, and though hard 
work is their lot, she finds lots of joy, 
too, in her daily tasks. The happy end- 
ing does not detract from the book’s 
seriousness of purpose. 

The title, Kathie the New Teacher, 
tells pretty well what to expect in a 
pleasant story by Lucile G. Rosenheim 
(Messner. $2.50). The young teacher is 
warm-hearted and very interested in the 
human material with which she works, 
but her impetuosity leads her into 
trouble. Again there is a satisfactory 
romantic angle. 

Many threads have been interwoven 
very successfully by Patricia O'Malley 
in Faraway Fields (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.50). There is romance, intrigue and 
travel lore in this story told against the 
background of an air line. The word 
pictures of Ireland, France and Brazil 








Ages 12 up. $2.50 
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are superbly done. Every girl who reads 
this will want to be an air-line publicity 
agent. 


MYSTERY AND SUSPENSE 


The next four books stress the ele- 
ment of mystery more. Unexpected 
Summer, by Gertrude E. Mallette 
(Doubleday. $2.25), is a light but 
provocative tale about two young col- 
lege students trying to earn money 
during the summer for another scholas- 
tic year. The mystery is finally solved 
after some very good suspense. 

A good mystery that is c/‘maxed by 
a rip-snorting hurricane is ! he Vanish- 
ing Octant Mystery, by Augusta Huiell 
Seaman (Doubleday. $2.25). A little 
girl is eager to locate the old nautical 
instrument, for it will be an important 
addition to Dad’s museum. Having dis- 
covered a clue in a teapot, she has to 
decipher a code to solve the mystery. 

Our last mystery story is one that 
would have been much better if not so 
repetitious and detailed. It is The Se- 
cret of the Hidden Room, by Alta Hal- 
verson Seymour (Westminster. $2.50). 
A brother and a sister both try to un- 
ravel the clues to a treasure hidden by 
an ancestor. Their work at cross-pur- 
poses causes the girl some heartaches 
and resentment, but the misunderstand- 
ings are overcome and the search goes 
on with true ’teen-age vigor. 


Stories. WitH HistoricaL SeEttincs 


A very fine life-story of the first great 
actress of the American stage is told in 
Golden Footlights, by Phyllis Wynn 
Jackson (Holiday House. $3). Coming 
up the hard way, but with the indom- 
itable spirit of her mother behind her 
and her own desire to be the “queen of 
fun,” Lotta Crabtree becomes a great 
star and sets the stage for other com- 
edians who came after her. 

A remarkable and yet little known 
story of one of the poets of the Ameri- 
can Revolution is Shirley Graham’s The 
Story of Phyllis Wheatley (Messner. 
$2.75). The name was given to the 
little Negro girl by the Wheatleys, whe 
rescued her from the slave block in 
Boston. Reared as almost a member of 
the family, she began at an early age 
to write poetry inspired by the stirring 
times. She was received into the best 
drawing-rooms of Boston, and was 
praised by Paine, Hancock and Wash- 
ington. Her story is a real inspiration. 

Though the romance between Merce- 
des and the traditionally dashing young 
caballero is rather patterned, Mercy 
Hicks, by Charlotte Jackson (Dodd 
Mead. $2.75), it is very good for its 
presentation of the Spanish atmosphere 
of California in 1826. The effective pen 
drawings are the work of Addison Bur- 
bank. 


Another true story is that of Vinnie 
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Vinnie: 


Ream. She was a little teen-age postal 
clerk in Washington during the Civil 
War, who finally got to study sculpture 
under Clark Mills, and was given per- 
mission to model Lincoln’s head just 
before his death. She did so well that 
she won a contract to do a life-size 
statue. The style is gushy, but the pic- 
ture of life in Civil War days is in- 
spiring. 

The labors of the Abolitionists are 
nicely flavored with romance in North 
Winds Blow Free, by Elizabeth Howard 
(Morrow. $2.50). When her father 
moves from his comfortable Michigan 
farm to Canada, in order to help re- 
habilitate escaped slaves, young Elspeth 
McLaren does not lose her courage, 
though her heart yearns for Doctor 
Caleb, whose path crossed hers the 
night she rescued Tice from the slave 
catchers. 

And finally, in the American his- 
torical scene, there is a gracefully writ- 
ten, apparently effortless biography in 
which there is a solid background of 
fact, a satisfying romance and a feeling 
for the courage and wisdom and the 
true Christianity that animated hero 
and heroine. It is The Lees of Arling- 
ton: the Story of Mary and Robert E. 
K. Lee, by Marguerite Vance (Dutton. 
$2.50). The delicate drawings by Nedda 
Walker are in exquisite harmony with 
the text. 


A Foreicn HEROINE 


There is not much to be called to 
your attention in this division. One very 
good tale, though, is Su Won and her 
Wonderful Tree, by Virginia Fairfax 
(Dutton. $2.50). It is a fascinating story 
of Korean family life, rich in a feeling 
for nature, and instructive in its de- 
piction of clashing Christian and native 
cultures. In addition, the whole story 
of silk-making is woven into this tale of 
the trials and triumphs of the thirteen- 
year-old Korean heroine. 


Boys anp Girts TOGETHER 


The books that follow are not “girl- 
ish” and so will not disgust the young 
man. Neither are they so robust that 
none but a tomboy would like them. 
And so they are particularly good for 
families who have both boys and girls 
who like good stories. 


Mopern U.S. SettTincs 


A story that is remarkable for fine 
father-and-son relationships, for an in- 
fectious feeling for adventure out-of- 
doors, for a thread of mystery and for 
a wonderful description of a forest fire 
proudly leads off this section. It is Start 
of the Trail (Lippincott. $2.50), and 
concerns a boy who spends his pre-col- 
lege summer acting as a guide in the 
Maine woods where his father is a 





game warden. Its author is Louise Dick- 
inson Rich, who wrote the adult best- 
seller of some years back called We 
Took to the Woods. 

The transformation of city folk into 
country dwellers is the theme of The 
Merriweathers, by Marjorie Torrey 
(Viking. $2.50). One of the twin city 
children tells the story in a homey, 
natural way, and her brothers and sis- 
ters and their lovable, if impractical 
parents come amazingly alive in her 
narration. In a warm and happy book, 
one would expect to find some mention 
of religion, though, especially in the 
description of the beautiful country 
Christmas that closes the story. The 
pen sketches are delightful. 





Books for Young People to enjoy the Year Round 











VINNIE REAM and MR. LINCOLN 


By Freeman H. Hubbard, illustrated with photo- 
graphs. The dramatic story of the seventeen-year- 
old girl who made the statue of Abraham Lincoln 
that now stands in the rotunda of the Capitol. 
Teen ages. A Catholic Children’s Book Club 
Selection. $2.75 


MOUNTAIN PONY 
THE RODEO MYSTERY 


By Henry V. Larom, illustrated by Ross Santee. 
The new Mountain Pony story—and the most excit- 
ing—takes Andy Marvin on a thrilling adventure 
from the Wyoming Rockies to the Rodeo at Madi- 
son Square Garden in New York. Ages 12-16. 

$2.50 


* A THE LITTLE WHISTLER 


‘a 
AL By Frances Frost, illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. 
A group of original and charming poems by a 
distinguished poet that will appeal to both parents 
and children. Included is a new Christmas Eve 
legend. Ages 6-10. $2.00 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 





At all bookstores 








Catholic Children’s 
Book Club Selections 


PEDRO'S CHOICE 


By Catherine Blanton, illustrated 
by Harold Price. Ages 8-12. 
$2.00 


A SUMMER 
TO REMEMBER 


Written and illustrated by Erna 
M. Kérolyi. Ages 8-12. $2.00 


THE REBEL AND 
THE TURNCOAT 


By Malcolm Decker. Teen ages. 
$2.50 


Send for FREE illus. catalog of 
Books for Young People 


A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., N.Y. 18 
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Contrasting ways of life is also the 
theme of Treasure Mountain, by E. S. 
Lampman (Doubleday. $2.50). It tells 
of two little Indians who have spent 
most of their lives in an Indian board- 
ing school. When they go to spend the 
summer with their aunt, they are at first 
shocked by her living conditions, but 
they come to appreciate her resource- 
fulness and independence and take 
pride in helping her. They even have 
hopes of digging up a treasure, and this 
adds zest to their stay. Though they 
reject their aunt’s old Indian god, they 
do not seem to know much about Chris- 
tianity. 

The city streets are where Greg 
Sheridan wanted to have his adventures. 
But he failed at first to get a job as 
reporter on a city daily, and even when 
he handled a local mystery so well that 
he was given another chance at the 
job, he decided to stay with the subur- 
ban weekly paper to gain more experi- 
ence. The mystery in the story is rather 
improbable and there is not enough 
about newspaper work. Jack Bechdolt 
wrote Greg Sheridan: Reporter (Dut- 
ton. $2.50), and Decie Merwin did the 
illustrating. 


Until blind, embittered orphan Tony 
enters her life, thirteen-year-old Candy’s 
chief interest had been sailing boats off 
the Florida coast. But her sympathy is 
aroused and she tries to have Tony 
cured, to find him a job, and to hide 
him from the welfare authorities. It is 
through her that Tony and the doctor 
who finally cures him come together. 
There is much about sailing and good 
characterization in this story of a 
youngster who is probably just too self- 
reliant. It is called Candy (Doubleday. 
$2.50), and was written by Robb White. 

Two fine dog stories follow. They are 
A Nose for Trouble, by Jim Kjelgaard 
(Holiday House. $2.50), and Storm 
of Dancerwood, by Joseph Chipperfield 
(Longmans, Green. $3). The first deals 
with a countryman who returns home 
only to have to grapple with the prob- 
lem of poachers. He is not helped by 
honest oldtimers who resent the game 
wardens, as he tries to eliminate the 
“market butchers” who organize whole- 
sale poaching. The second story tells 
of a dog who feels the call of the wild 
and of a kind-hearted man who brings 
him back to domesticity. It is beauti- 
fully written, is firm in plot and is en- 









VIKING 





THE BELLS OF 
BLEECKER STREET 


Written and 
illustrated by 
Valenti Angelo 
All the gaiety and 
drama of New 





MARIAN AND MARION 


By J. M. Selleger-Elout 
Translated by Hilda van Stockum 
illustrated by B. Midderigh-Bokhorst 
The friendship between a Dutch tomboy 
and an American dancer —two girls 
whose names were alike but whose per- 
sonalities were poles apart. 

Ages 9-12 $2.00 


AT THE PALACE GATES 


By Helen Rand Parish 
illustrated by Leo Politi 

Adventures of a bootblack in colorful 
Peru. “Beautifully told, full of humor 
and action. ... Illustrations an added 
delight.” 






Send for 
free illustrated catalogue 


JUNIOR 


York’s Italian sec- 
tion. Ages 9-12 
$2.50 


~ Library Journal 
Ages 7-10 $2.00 


THE VIKING PRESS 
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TRIGGER JOHN’S SON 


By Tom Robinson 

A new illustrated edition with eighty 

drawings by Robert McCloskey 

“The story of a thoroughly unorthodox 

boy, and the best thing of its kind since 

Tom Sawyer.” — MARGERY BIANCO 
Ages 9-13 $2.50 


MYSTERY 
AT BOULDER POINT 


By Eleanore M. Jewett 

illustrated by Jay Hyde Barnum 

Two warm-hearted girls, a loyal dog, and 
a thrilling sea-coast mystery. By the pop- 
ular author of The Hidden Treasure of 
Glaston. Ages9-12 $2.50 


PETE THE CROW 
Story and Pictures by André Dugo 


Anyone who has a pet will enjoy Pete, 
the endearing but mischievous crow who 
was always getting into trouble. Very 
funny pictures in full color. 

Ages 5-8 $2.00 


18 East 48th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 





hanced with illustrations that are a de- 
light. 

And now—two on horses. First comes 
another in the popular series by Walter 
Farley. This one is called The Black 
Stallion and Satan (Random House, 
$2) and relates how it took a forest- 
fire to determine which was the faster 
horse, Satan, famous Kentucky Derby 
winner, or Black, his powerful fighting 
sire. There is all the fascination of 
training stable and track in this story, 

In Mountain Pony and the Rodeo 
Mystery (Whittlesey. $2.50), Henry V. 
Larom recounts how Andy’s horse dis- 
appears from the Wyoming ranch, how 
Andy almost gets into jail in his efforts 
to find him, and how he is finally dis- 
covered when all the characters meet at 
Madison Square Garden for the big 
rodeo. This is a sequel to Mountain 
Pony. 


Historica. U.S. Settines 


Walter D. Edmonds, who is well 
known for his writing for adults, has 
turned his hand to an amazing tale of 
an eighteen-year-old boy in the Civil 
War who was assigned to the Balloon 
Corps. His many adventures while do- 
ing reconnaisance from the clouds win 
him high praise from Headquarters. He 
also succeeds in rescuing a beautiful 
Southern girl. The story is told in Cad- 
mus Henry (Dodd, Mead. $2.75). 

Midnight Patriot, by Emma L. Pat- 
terson (Longmans, Green. $2.75), is 
the fine story of a Philip Van Doren, of 
Revolutionary New York, who risks 
estrangement from his young wife and 
incurs scorn from patriots when he pre- 
tends neutrality in order to do espion- 
age for the American side. The hero is 
a thoroughly believable character and 
the historical atmosphere is good. 





The following books which appear in 
our summary were selections of the 
Catholic Children’s Book Club dur- 
ing the course of the year: 


Bertie’s Escapape, by Kenneth Gra- 
hame 


Cotton 1n my Sack, by Lois Lenski 
Treasure Mountain, by E. S. 
Lampman 


Tue Biue Cat or Castie Town, by 
Catherine C. Coblentz 


THE Betts OF BLEECKER STREET, by 
Angelo Valenti 


Youne Razz.e, by John R. Tunis 
Mipnicnt Patriot, by Emma L. 


Patterson 

Prairie Printer, by Marjorie Me- 
dary 

START OF THE TRAIL, by Louise D. 
Rich 

Son oF THE VALLEY, by John R. 
Tunis 


VinniE REAM AND Mar. Lincoin, by 
Freeman Hubbard 

Nort Winps Biow Free, by Eliza- 
beth Howard 
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by Jesuit schools in the 


WHAT THE 


POSTWAR YEARS 


DID TO JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 





From 38,823 students during 1945-46 to a record enrollment of 103,902 dur- 
ing 1948-49—the 27 institutions of higher learning conducted by the Jesuits 
provided for this almost three-fold increase over a period of 4 years. 





1945-46 


i i : g Each complete unit represents 10,000 students 





1946-47 





1947-48 





1948-49 














As members of the Jesuit Educational Association, the colleges, universities and secondary 
schools are organized in Regional Groups. 


BELLARMINE HIGH Lange 

2300 8. Washington, Tacoma, 

BELLARMINE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Emory at Elm, San Jose 11, Cal. 
MARQUETTE HIGH SCHOOL 

212 N. 4th St., Yakima, Wash. 

SEATTLE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

2440 Interlaken Bivd., Seattle, Wash. 


CAMPION JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. 


po HIGH 5 eign 

33 Banks St.. New Orleans, Le. 
prod ACADEMY 
6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Il. 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
615 N. 11th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 
= — soNeeL 

. 50th 


Ave. & Lowell Blvd., Denver 11, Colo. 


st. Bee gy ohne HIGH SCHOOL 
6 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8, Ill. 
on. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
221 N. Grand Bivd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
SPRING HILL COLLEGE 
Spring Hill Station, Mobile, Als. 
pg ed OF DETROIT ae SCHOOL 
8400 8. Cambridge, Detroit 21, 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
University Heights, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 


CANISIUS COLLEGE 

Main St. & Jefferson Ave., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
CRANWELL PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
426 Lee Rd., Lenox, Mass. 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 

Fordham Rd., New York 58, N. Y. 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 

Washington 7, D. C. 

LE MOYNE COLLEGE 

LeMoyne Heights, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 
LOYOLA SCHOOL 

980 Park Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 

sT. JOSEPH’S Ont ees HIGH SCHOOL 
18th & Ti Sts 21, Pa. 
SCRANTON PREPARATORY oe 
Wyoming Ave. at Mulberry, Scranton 3, Pa. 





Seventh present 


Western Regional Group 


GONZAGA UNIVERSITY 

Spokane 11, Wash. 

GONZAGA dnd SCHOOL 

Spokane 11, 

sT. senate’ ‘sae SCHOOL 
2130 Fulton 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 
UNIVERSITY OF bo FRANCISCO 
Sen Francisco 17, 


Central Regional Group 


apt UNIVERSITY HIGH ao 
h & California Sts., Omaha 2, 
JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL 
Florida Ave., Tampa 1, Fils. 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Il. 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
615 N. llth St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
ROCKHURST COLLEGE 
5225 Troost Ave., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
ST. IGNATIUS HIGH SCHOOL 
1911 W. 30th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
4970 Oakland Bivd., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY 
25th and —o 
pcre bd HIGH SCHOOL 
812 Oak Lawn z= Dallas, Tex. 


Eastern Regional Group 


BOSTON COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 
761 Harrison Ave., Boston 18, Mass. 
CANISIUS HIGH SCHOOL 
1180 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 9, N. Y. 
FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Fairfield. Connecticut 
FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 
GONZAGA HIGH SCHOOL 
19 Eye 8t., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
a COLLEGE 

501 N. Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md. 
pre HIGH SCHOOL 
55 East 84th St., el a: 28, N. Y. 
ST. PETER’S COLLE 
2645 Hudson Blvd., jaw City 6, N. J. 
UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON 
333 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 3, Pa. 


ation of a series sponsored 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 

W. 80th & Loyola Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOYOLA HIGH SCHOOL 

1901 Venice Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 
900 Broadway, Seattle, Wash. 


age acd i SANTA CLARA 
Santa Clara, Cal. 


JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY 
University Heights, Cleveland 18, Ohio 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 15, La. 


REGIS COLLEGE 


W. 50th Ave. & Lowell Blvd., Denver 11, Colo. 


Soy aear ae Bsa - a's 
Kansas City 4 
— fm et pon SCHOOL 
923 Jordan St., Shreveport, La. 
ST. XAVIER HIGH SCHOOL 
635 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 
McNichols Rd. at Livernois, Detroit 21, Mich. 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
Evanston Station, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 


BROOKLYN PREPARATORY or 
1150 Carroll St., Brooklyn 25, 
CHEVERUS HIGH SCHOOL 
Portland 3, Maine 
FAIRFIELD }o on ga PREPARATORY 
Fairfield, Connecticu: 
GEORGETOWN pachanavediy SCHOOL 
Garrett Park, Md. 
HOLY CROSS COLL eee 
Worcester 3, Mas 
Levers HIGH scneet 
‘Blakefield,’ Towson 4, Md. 
pit — COLLEGE 


54th St. & City Line Ave., Philadelphia 81, Ps. 


ST. pavers COLLEGE + ts SCHOOL 
144 Grand S8t., Jersey City 2, N. J. 


XAVIER HIGH SCHOOL 
80 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y¥. 


United 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — free Registered 
Optometrists pevies years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examinations and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable prices 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


Established 1892 
Louls Merekling and , Optometrists 
SIX EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Opposite B. Altman’s 34th Street Entrance) 
Telephone: MU. 5-6774 








THE CATHOLIC 
Encyclopedia DICTIONARY 


Princely Gift for Rectory, Convent, 
School, Home, Student, Library 


A COMPENDIUM OF THE 
15 VOLUMES OF THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA IN 
ONE VOLUME 
Compiled & Edited under the Direction of 
John J. Wynne, S.J., S.T.D. 
1104 pages—74%4 by 10% inches 
1. Every subject in Religion, Scrip- 

ture, Doctrine, Morals, Worship. 

2. The Church in every country, 
dioceses, centers, missions; the 
hierarchy, clergy, religious or- 
ders; Church societies; lay or- 
ganizations, sects the various 
Churches, false religions. 

3. Historical events and persons, 
saints, popes, prelates, priests, 
celebrated men and women. 

4. Popular explanation of subjects 

in philosophy, psychology, edu- 

cation, ethics, sociology and 
political science, with which re- 
ligion is concerned. 

Arts which have served and de- 

rived inspiration from religion; 

painting, architecture, sculp- 
ture, music, literature, artists 
and authors. 

6. The relation of science with re- 
ligion through notable Catholics 
and other Christians prominent 
as scientists. 








st 


Valued by those of every denomination. 


“Already our public has made very 
much use of your grand book. It has 
helped some to better understand the 
Catholic religion and also the Protest- 
ant.”—From a Public Library. 











The Gilmary Society—A Membership a! 
317 East Fordham Road, New York 58, N. Y. 


Please send copy of The Catholic Encyclopedia 
Dictionary, for which I enclose $6.75, postpaid. 
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Stories THAT TAKE Us ABROAD 


A thrilling story is, unfortunately, 
marred by misstatements about the 
Church’s teaching in Geoffrey Trease’s 
Shadow of the Hawk (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50). It tells of a young scholar of 
the Renaissance, who sets out for the 
Balkans to seek an ancient Greek manu- 
script. His journey is studded with 
brushes with pirates, cutthroats and 
Turkish marauders. It is further com- 
plicated by the uninvited presence of 
lovely, intellectual Antonia of Venice, 
who insists on disguising herself as a 
youth. This is a thrilling story with a 
fine plot—it is too bad that the author 
did not take the very easy precaution 
of getting straight information on what 
the Church teaches. 

Curious customs of other lands are 
well portrayed in The Talking Tree, 
by Alice C. Desmond (Macmillan. 
$2.50). A young Tlingit Indian of 
Alaska has not yet earned his adult 
name. He is sent on a mission by the 
shaman—he must return with a totem 
pole with which to compete for the 
chieftancy. He is a frail and rather 
foolish boy when he sets out, but the 
trials he undergoes, including ship- 
wreck, dangers from wild animals and 
pirates and working in a logging camp, 
harden him for a fearful winter journey 
which takes him home to triumph and 
to his new name—Gray Wolf. 

Despite a somewhat artificial plot, 
Amazon Adventure, by Willard Price 
(Day. $2.50), is a definitely worthwhile 
book. There is fine natural-history ma- 
terial in the story of two boys who ac- 
company their wild-animal-collector 
father through the Amazon territory. 
The father is recalled to the U.S. and 
the boys have to finish their perilous 
travels with only the help of native 
guides. 

The British Isles are the stage for 
the next three stories. The Mirrors of 
Castle Doone, by Elizabeth Kyle 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.50), is a good 
mystery story. There are in it the mir- 
rored room of legendary disappear- 
ances, the tunnel that winds beneath the 
moor, the ghostly horseman who rides 
abroad on moonlight nights, but our 
heroes—Scottish, British and one lone 
American—are equal to every problem. 

Years before the story opens, the 
Mad Baron had changed the course of 
Wissan Water by building a water- 
gate somewhere near its source in the 
Black Mountains. Now the stream is 
undermining the manor house. When 
Robin and Alison come to the village 
they are fired with the desire to help the 
children of the manor decipher the 
clues that can lead them to the hidden 
gate and so turn the stream back into 
its original course. The story is good, 
though there are some strangely snob- 




















































bish undertones. It is called Wishing 
Water Gate (Coward. $2.50) and is by 
Elinor Lyon. 

Atmosphere of the countryside of 
England comes through well in a tale 
about three very old, but spry and real 
gnomes. Their names are Sneezewort, 
Baldmoney and Dodder and they make 
a tremendous decision to build a boat 
and go upstream to find their brother 
Cloudberry who has vanished on an 
exploration trip. They have wonderful, 
exciting and terrible adventures with 
birds, savage and friendly animals, 
Giant Grum and the waterway. This is 
the timeless sort of book that adults, as 
well, will enjoy. 

Escape to Danger, by Edward Buell 
Hungerford (Wilcox & Follett. $2.50) 
begins with an English setting, but 
soon shifts to an American locale, as it 
tells the escape of Nat Huntley, a young 
Yankee seaman, from an English jail, 
his joining with John Paul Jones, and 
all the alarums and battles that follow. 





Meetings with famous people like Ben 
Franklin, Lafayette and others lend 
a nice historical accuracy to the adven- 
ture store. 

Far back in history and in many 
foreign lands lies the story of young 
Edmund of Dorchester, a boy of the 
thirteenth century. When he rescues 
three noblemen from drowning, they en- 
trust him with a secret mission to the 
Pope. This in turn sends him on on a 
Crusade, results in his almost being 
murdered, brings about his meeting 
with the lovely lady Estelle. There is 
action galore in The Knight of the Bow 
(Bruce. $2.50), James L. Meagher’s 
tale from the Middle Ages that is finely 
Catholic in tone, which is as it ought 
to be, considering the character of those 
times. 

Two books for youngsters are in the 
field that is proving so popular with 
their elders—the field of science fiction. 
In The Voyage of the Luna I (Messnet. 
$2.50), David Cragie follows the ad- 
ventures of two youngsters who stow 
away on a rocket ship and land on the 
moon. And Robert A. Henlein de- 
scribes in Red Planet (Scribner. $2.50) 
actual colonization well under way on 
the planet Mars. For the more scien- 
tific-minded, obviously, but the sheer 
story element is good, too. 

And, in conclusion, we are happy to 
announce the re-edition of some favor- 
ite adventure stories that are particu- 
larly contemporaneous in these days of 
jet plane, rocket flights and atomic 
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energy. They are none other than Jules 
Verne’s classic. Didier Publishing Com- 
pany has re-issued Round the World in 
Eighty Days and From the Earth to 
the Moon. We wonder whether today’s 
scientific youngster will find these thril- 
lers that delighted our young days 
somewhat dated. Perhaps not too many 
young readers will be able to answer 
that question because the books are 
quite highly priced—$2.95 each. 


EMPHASIS ON INSTRUCTION 


Ten American Cities, by Nina Brown 
Baker (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50), gives 
a general description—with one detailed 
historical episode on Boston—of Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, 
Seattle, Dallas, Chicago. Since New 
York is omitted and since it is a city, 
it looks as though the author did not 
think it an American city. The sta- 
tistical element is weak. 

Everyone who rides a horse, or would 
like to be able to, will find The Young 
Rider’s Picture Book, by an author 
who calls himself Golden Gorse (Scrib- 
ner. $5), instructive and good reading. 
The text is directed primarily to British 
children, but does its job well, and is 
helped along immeasurably by the pho- 
tos, of which there are over 200, with 
explanatory commentaries that also do 
credit to the volume. 


Short, inspirational biographies make 
up Hearts Courageous, by : William 
Herman (Dutton. $2.50). Here are re- 
counted the stories of twelve men and 
women who have become famous in 
spite of physical handicaps. This is not 
only excellent in its own right, but 
serves well to introduce youngsters to 
the delights to be found in reading 
biographies. 

And, as another introduction, J. 
Walker McSpadden’s Stories from 
Dickens (Crowell. $2.25) preserves 
well the spirit of the great author. Con- 
densations like this should not be al- 
lowed to spoil the reading of the origi- 
nal. Perhaps the best thing about them 
is that they often lead to a rereading of 
the original which would itself make 
the book worth while. 





Our children’s survey was compiled 
with the help of the following librar- 
ians who are well-versed in chil- 
dren’s reading: Miss Josephine 
Adamo, Miss Mary Campbell, Mrs. 
Eugenia Garson and Miss Eileen 
Riols of the New York Public Li- 
brary, and Miss Ethna Sheehan of 
the Queensborough Public Library. 
Sister Dolorice, O.P., author of the 
article that introduces the survey, 
has had wide experience both in 
teaching and in conducting school 
libraries. 

















THE WORD 











Then if any man shall say to you: 
Lo, here is Christ, or there; do not 
believe him; for there shall arise false 
GRISIS' 3.x 


Joe’s voice ascended the scale of aston- 
ishment. “You mean there are people 
who pretend to be Christ?” 

“Not nowadays,” I told him. “Nowa- 
days they simply censor Him.” 

“Censor? What does that mean, 
Dad?” 

“It means that when something Christ 
said suits them, they quote it. When 
something else doesn’t, they pretend 
He didn’t say it, or didn’t mean it. 

“For instance, if a politician wants 
people to be loyal to their country, 
he’ll tell how Our Lord loved His coun- 
try. But if he doesn’t believe in being 
loyal to wife and family, he'll vote for 
divorce laws. 

“Or if a society woman wants people 
to contribute to the Community Chest, 
she’ll talk about how Christ loved little 
children. But if she doesn’t want chil- 
dren herself, she’ll forget what He said 
about that.” 
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NED AND ED AND THE LION 
by Jan Balet 


The twins discovered that they could 
understand the lion on the carrousel when 
he talked. This amusing story is bril- 
liantly illustrated in full color. $2.50 





Joy AND THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL 
by Pamela Bianco 

A little girl and her brother give a party 

for the angel from the top of the Christ- 

mas tree. Delicate drawings by this 

favorite author-artist. 

















O, ond Wools for Boys ads Girls 


TuIsTLy B 
by Tasha Tudor 
Two small children raise a family of 


canaries. Their busy life is charmingly 
pictured in delicate color drawings. $1.50 


Pet TALE 
by Ruth and Latrobe Carroll 
A farmer and his horse and many other 


animals are portrayed in delightful pic- 
tures and easy reading. $1.50 


TIM TO THE RESCUE 
by Edward Ardizzone 


Tim goes to sea where he proves himself 
a hero. Amusing pictures and text by 
the author of Little Tim and the Brave 
Sea Captain. $2.50 


ANOTHER SPRING 
by Katherine Wigmore Eyre 
The tragic story of Lady Jane Grey will 


fascinate older girls. Here is romance, 
intrigue, loyalty and courage. $2.50 


Send for our Catalogue of Oxford Books for Boys and Girls 


OO, | University P. C55 114 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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Dous.epay. $3 
THE CHOSEN 
LoNGMANS. $3 
THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
Dous.enay. $2.95 


THE WATERS OF SILOE 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 
SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 
HARcouRT, BRACE. 
PEACE OF SOUL 
Wuirt.esey House. $3 
SEEDS OF CONTEMPLATION 
New Directions. 
ROAD TO DAMASCUS 
Dous.epay. $3 
BURNT OUT INCENSE 
KENepy. $3.50 
THREE MINUTES A DAY 
Dous.epay. $3 
FATHER FLANAGAN OF BOYS TOWN 
By Fulton and Will Oursler 


By Thomas Merton 

By Thomas Merton 

By Fulton Sheen 

By Thomas Merton 
Edited by John A. O’Brien 
By Father Raymond 


By James Keller 


By E. J. Edwards 


By Fulton Oursler 





Akron The Frank A. Grismer Company 
272 South High Street 
Boston Jordan Marsh Company 
450 Washington Street 
Boston Pius XI Cooperative 
45 Franklin Street 
Boston Mathew F. Sheehan Company 
22 Chauncey Street 
Brooklya The Ave Maria Shop 
166 Remsen Street 
Buffalo Catholic Union Store 
828 Main Street 
Chicago St. Benet Library & Book Shop 
39 East Congress Street 
Chicago The Thomas More Library and 
Book Shop 
220 West Madison Street 
Cincinnati Benziger Bros., Inc. 
429 Main Street 
Cincinnati Frederick Pustet Company, Inc. 
436 org erg 
eveland Catholic Book Store 
— 701 N.B.C. Building 
a "4 
veland G. J. Philipp ons 
— 2067’ East 9 Street 
i adonne House 
- sengiioaael 10115 West Washington Blvd. 
Dallas The Catholic Book Store 
211 N. Akard Street 
Denver James Clark Churchgoods 
House 
ag fees -> 
i o we cDevitt Company 
cman 1234 Washington Boulevard 
Detroit Van Antwerp Circulating 
Library 
chosen’ ae 
. J. Knipple Company 
seamed her oa peat mm , 
tholic Lending Library o' 
Hertiord Hertford, Inc. 
138 Market Street 
lyoke Catholic Lending Library 
raed 94 a Street 
ouston A. J. Hi 
¥s oad —— Street - 
tholic Community Library 
Gaaees Gy 301 Po pete 
Los Angeles C. F. Horan and Company 
. 120 West Second Street 
Louisville Rogers Church Goods Company 
129 South Fourth Street 
Milwaukee The Church Mart 
779-781 N. Water Street 
Minneapolis Catholic Gift Shop 


37 South 8 Street 

Keating’s Book House 

562 County Street 

The Thomas More Gift Shop 
1102 Chapel Street 

The Catholic Book Store 
350 Baronne Street 


New Bedford 
New Haven 


New Orleans 





New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Oklahoma City 
Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. 


Providence 


Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

San Antonio 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Scranton 

Seattle 

Seattle 

South Bend 
Spokane 

Toledo 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Westminster 
Wheeling 

Wichita 
Wilmington 


Winnipeg, Can. 


Benziger Bros., Inc. 
26 Park Place 

Catholic Book Club 

70 E. 45 Street 

P. J. Kenedy and Sons 
12 Barclay Street 


Frederick Pustet Company, Inc. 


14 Barclay Street 

St. Thomas More Book Stall 

418 N. Robinson 

Midwest Church Goods Co. 

1218 Farnam Street 

Peter Reilly Company 

133 N. Thirteenth Street 

Catholic Book & Church 
Supply Co. 

314 S. W. Washington Street 

The Marion Book Shop and 
Lending Library 

63 Washington Street 

Trant’s, Inc. 

96 Clinton Avenue No. 

B. Herder Book Co. 

15-17 South Broadway 

E. M. Lohmann Company 

413-417 Sibley Street 

Louis E. Barber Company 

425 Main Avenue 

The O’Connor Company 

317 Sutter Street 

Joseph Stadler & Co. 

1251 Market Street 

The Diocesan Guild Studios 

300 Wyoming Avenue 

Guild Book Shop, Inc. 

1328 Sixth Avenue 

The Kaufer Co., Inc. 

1904 Fourth Avenue 

Aquinas Library and Bookshop 

110 East La Salle Avenue 

De Sales Catholic Library 

W. 707 Sprague Avenue 

C. Shumacher Company 

706 Madison Avenue 

The Kaufer Company 

673 Richard Street 

Vancouver Church Goods, Ltd. 

431 Dunsmuir Street 

Washington Catholic Library 

904-A 20th Street, N.W. 

William J. Gallery & Co. 

718 Eleventh Street, N.W. 

The Newman Bookshop 

Westminster, Md. 

Harry D. Corcoran Co. 

2129 Market Street 

Catholic Action Bookshop 

445 North Emporia 

Diocesan Library 

1104 Pennsylvania Avenue 

F. J. Tonkin Company 

214 Bannatyne Avenue 





Any book mentioned in AMERICA’S Book-Log, whether one of the current best-selling ten, one of 
more permanent value or one of the club selections, may be ordered by sending this coupon to any of 
the stores listed above. Note that the price indicated is the retail price; club members obtain their 


books at a discount from their respective clubs. 


Please send me (title)... 


mentioned in AMERICA’s June Book-Log. I enclose remittance 


Sve Naha owelsmte be ks Senex eseene by (author) 
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Lasting 








The Church Mart of Milwaukee, Wis., 
selects as its choice of the ten currently 
available books which have proved over 
the years to be of most lasting value, the 
books listed below. The roster of reporting 
stores gives the ten books that are popular 
month by month; this individual report 
spots books of permanent interest. 


1. The Imitation of Christ 
Thomas & Kempis 
Bruce 


2. Confessions of St. Augustine 
tr. by Sheed 
Sheed & Ward 


3. Spiritual Life 
Tanque 
Newman Book Shop 


4. Autobiography of Saint Therese 
of Lisieux 
Kenedy 


5. St. Catherine of Siena 
Jorgensen 
Longmans 
6. The New Testament 
Knox 


Sheed & Ward 
7. Little Pictorial Lives of the Saints 
Benziger 


8. Companion to the Summa 
Farrell 


Sheed & Ward 


9. Outline History of the Church 
McSorley 
B. Herder 


10. Life of Christ 
Ricciotti 
Bruce 





CLUB SELECTIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER 


The Catholic Book Club: 
Champlain Road 
Franklin Davey McDowell 
Macmillan. $3.75 
The Spiritual Book Associates: 
Ten Conferences: A Symposi 
Spiritual Book Associates. $3 
The Catholic Children's Book Club: 
PICTURE BOOK GROUP: 


Ned, Ed and the Lion 
John B. Balet 
Oxford. $2.50 


INTERMEDIATE GROUP: 


Treasure Mountain 
Evelyn S. Lampman 
Doubleday. $2.50 


OLDER BOYS: 


Footprints of the Dragon 
Vanya Oakes 
Winston. $2.50 


OLDER GIRLS: 





Another Spring 
Catherine W. Eyre 
Oxford. $2.50 
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Bewilderment narrowed Joe’s eyes. 
“I don’t see how people can be like 
that.” 

“That’s because you’re young and 
honest. Older people sometimes lie to 
themselves. And they lie to one another. 
They even lie to God.” 

“To God?” 

Vea.” 

“But God knows everything 

“I know.” 

“Don’t they know?” 

“Sometimes I wonder.” 

“But what’s the use of lying to God?” 

“Well, for that matter, what’s the use 
of lying to anybody—including your- 
self?” 

Joe rubbed his ear. “That’s right, 
Dad. If something’s true, it’s true, no 
matter how much you lie. And some 
day God will say: ‘Why did you lie?’ 
It’s silly to lie, isn’t it?” 

“All sins are silly,” I told him. “Just 
as silly as driving an automobile with- 
out oil, or trying to read without light. 
Sin is the silliest thing there is—and 
don’t you ever let any false Christ tell 
you anything different.” 

JosepH A. BREIc 
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LOST IN THE STARS. “In the Union 
of South Africa today, natives forming 
80 per cent of the population possess 
8 per cent of the land,” says Dr. W. E. 
B. Du Bois, usually dependable when 
he is quoting facts and figures. Dr. 
DuBois continues: “91 per cent of Cape 
Colony, 67 per cent of Natal, 81 per 
cent of Transvaal and 99 per cent of 
Free States are in possession of whites. 
Yet, only 5 per cent of the land now 
owned by whites is in actual use.” 
Natives who leave their reservations to 
work on plantations owned by whites 
are held in peonage worse than has ever 
been exposed in the Deep South. A 
native who works on one plantation can- 
not visit his friend who works on the 
next farm without a pass signed by his 
employer. Natives who want to move 
about more freely must have from four 
to twelve passes, several of which are 
granted only on payment of a fee. The 
average wage of farm labor is from $2 
to $2.50 a month. 

Johannesburg, with a “prestige” pop- 
ulation of more than 700,000, a metrop- 
lis comparable with Genoa, Dresden 
and St. Louis among the great cities 
of the world, includes 500,000 blacks in 
its census, who live is a vast Hoover- 
ville. It is a helot city in which a 
handful of the white minority is rich, 
drawing dividends from the diamond 


and gold mines, with a lower layer of 
better than well-to-do merchants, gov- 
ernment personnel and skilled workers, 
and a growing proletariat slipping 
down into the disillusionment of eco- 
nomically displaced persons. 

This lengthy preamble may seem ir- 
relevant to a discussion of the music 
drama by Maxwell Anderson and Kurt 
Weill, and perhaps it is. Still, only 
those in the audience who have at least 
a sketchy knowledge of South Africa’s 
cancerous economic system, and the 
moral degradation of its race relations, 
can grasp the full significance of the 
play at The Music Box. 

The leading character is a Zulu min- 
ister, presumably of the Anglican 
persuasion, since the Afrikander church, 
a branch of Dutch Reformed, does not 
permit natives to become members. His 
parish is on a native reserve, and his 
son has gone up to Johannesburg to 
earn money for his education. When a 
year passes without a letter from the 
youth, his father goes up to the metrop- 
olis to search for him, and eventually 
finds the prodigal in prison awaiting 
trial for murder. The man he has killed 
was, ironically, his father’s friend and 
one of the few advocates of just, or at 
least humane, treatment for the natives. 

Adapted from Cry, the Beloved Coun- 
try, a novel by Alan Paton, the father’s 
travail is a story of smoldering tragedy, 
and for a spell Mr. Anderson does all 
right with his material. He is helped a 
lot by Rouben Mamoulian’s expert di- 
rection, sets by George Jenkins, imagin- 
ative costumes by Anna Hill Johnstone 
and, most of all, by Kurt Weill’s music, 
which suggests brooding despair that 
often erupts in senseless desperation. 
The first prison scene, however, drains 
the play of suspense for anyone with a 
scant understanding of Afrikander jus- 
tice. 

The second half of the play is more 
theatrical than dsamatic, with Mr. An- 
derson waxing philosophical toward the 
end. After the murder, the prodigal 
tardily comes to himself, in the moral 
sense, and confesses his guilt. The ass 
presiding in the court, in the scarlet 
robes of a judge, sentences him to be 
hanged while his partners in the crime 
go free. It is a byword that Justice is 
blind. I doubt if the lady with the scales 
is that blind. 

Whenever Mr. Anderson poses as a 
deep thinker, he inevitably resembles 
Dr. Coué or a Gypsy fortune teller. 
When his son is condemned to death by 
a Gilbert and Sullivan judge, the Zulu 
clergyman falters in his faith. This, I 
think, is an instance of dramatic may- 
hem—an author commiting violence on 
the person of one of his characters. 
Before the trial scene the minister 
seems too staunch in faith to doubt 
God’s justice merely because man’s law 








NOW PRAY! 


—The Mass 


No. 6% 
$6.50 


GENUINE 
LEATHER 





THE CATHOLIC MISSAL 


Very Revs. Callan, O.P., McHagh, O.P. 


COMPLETE — LARGE TYPE 
DISTINCTIVE 


Others from $3.25 to $16.00 
At all Catholic Bookstores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 








Guest Coffee 





Rich body, Pleasing aroma, 
Exquisite flavor. 





If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 





Es Sexton 
Quality Foods 











NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with erder. 


BENEFIT LECTURE. “Japan 400 Years 
After” by Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., un- 
der the auspices of the Alumnae Association 
of Fordham University. Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 18, 1949—8:15 P.M. Seats $1 to $1.50. 
Patron fee, $10 (four seats). Contact Mary 
V. Lyons, Alumnae Association of Fordham 
University, 302 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
JESUIT HOME MISSION—My ho 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 

IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog, Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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FLORIDA 


fumbles. His tottering toward agnos- 
ticism is not convincing. 

Todd Duncan, actor and soloist, is 
splendid in the leading role; and Wil- 
liam Greaves is spectacular as a Johan- 
nesburg wise guy. Other acting credits 
are too many to mention. The produc- 
tion was sponsored by The Play- 
wrights’ Company, and the gentlemen 
have every reason to be proud. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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pool. All sports. 
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WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
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BATTLEGROUND is the moving, fun- 
ny, frightening, inspiring and wholly 
convincing story of one squad of in- 
fantrymen during the first week of the 
defense of Bastogne. At one point, one 
of its soldier heroes makes ironic 
reference to the fact that he and his 
fellow GI’s are supposed to be fighting 
the war for mother’s blueberry pie. 
Not many years ago this anemic and 
sentimental notion of the fighting man’s 
war aims would have been taken quite 
seriously. Its humorous dismissal here 
is a small but apt symbol of Battle- 
ground’s new, postwar approach to the 
late armed conflict. Robert Pirosh, who 
wrote the screen play, is reportedly 
proud that his squad does not contain 
either a character who talks Brooklyn- 
ese or a man sweating out word that 
he has become a father. On the positive 
side of the ledger he has created a set 
of fresh and sharply differentiated types 
who come vividly to life, and a story 
which underlines in remarkably compel- 
ling fashion, the comradeship and the 
isolation, the horror and humor, the 
uncertainty and ingenuity and the fear 
and belligerently unheroic heroism of 
the combat infantry. Dore Schary, the 
producer, and William Wellman, the 
director, form the rest of a triumvirate 
whose collaboration has resulted in a 
Hollywood rarity—a genuinely unified 
and homogeneous film. The cast—Van 
Johnson, George Murphy, John Hodiak 
and a number of MGM’s young, male 
contract players—cooperate so nobly 
that it is possible to forget they are 
actors. Whether the film is a timeless 
tribute to the foot-soldier or merely a 
sensitive reflection of contemporary at- 
titudes only the passage of a few years 
will tell, but, whatever the verdict, it is 
good drama today. 


For family style movie-going the fol- 
lowing three films should prove moder- 
ately satisfactory to both generations. 


SHE Wore a YELLow Rippon. Here 
John Ford combines the U.S. Cav- 
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alry, Indian warfare, a touch of ro- 
mance and various other familiar 
ingredients in a superbly photographed, 
excitingly staged and beautifully scored 
Technicolor Western which, despite its 
perfunctory plot, couldn’t be easier to 
take. John Wayne, Joanne Dru and 
John Agar are the featured players in 
the film. (RKO) 


Story oF Seasiscuit. According to 
this probably apocryphal life story, 
Seabiscuit, the race horse who com- 
piled an all-time record for track earn- 
ings, was an unprepossessing colt who 
finished out of the money so often in 
his salad days that everyone lost faith 
in him but his canny, old Irish trainer 
(Barry Fitzgerald). By the time Barry 
has devised a method to make the 
horse produce his best effort and has 
had his confidence in the beast justified 
a hundredfold, the audience has been 
exposed to a postgraduate course in 
equine psychology that is unexpectedly 
captivating. Shirley Temple (with a 
rather trying brogue) and Lon Mac- 
Callister provide some innocuous ro- 
mance, and the photography is by 
courtesy of Technicolor. (Warner 
Bros.) 


THE Secret GARDEN is a_ felicitous 
and quite faithful adaptation of 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s classic for 
children. Margaret O’Brien and Dean 
Stockwell are the unhappy young in- 
habitants of a forbidding Yorkshire 
mansion who succeed, with the help of 
a locked garden and a well-adjusted 
and capable peasant lad (Brian Rop- 
er), in solving the problems visited on 
them by their myopic elders. The 
youngsters are wonderful troupers, and 
the picture has the flavor and atmos- 
phere of a juvenile Jane Eyre. (MGM) 


Yes Sir, Tuat’s My Basy. This Tech- 
nicolor farce with music is quite harm- 
less for the family. What plot it has 
describes the predicament of a football 
coach (Charles Coburn) whose team, 
composed mostly of married veterans, 
is disintegrating under the strain of 
family responsibilities; and its cast in- 
cludes Gloria De Haven and the tal- 
ented Donald O’Connor. However, since 
most of its humor is posited on 
an audience accepting some excessively 
juvenile posturing as norma) behavior, 
the picture is guaranteed to be painless 
only if one takes the precaution to avoid 
seeing it altogether. (Universal-Interna- 
tional) Mora WALSH 





AMERICA THIS WEEK, our 
weekly commentary on the news, 
Fordham University’s FM station, 
90.7, Thursday evenings, 7:15 to 
7:30. 
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LIKE A GIANT WATERFALL NOT 
yet harnessed for industry, human 
energy, during the week, seemed to be 
splashing about with an enormous 
waste of potential. . . . Going to waste, 
observers may have calculated, was suf- 
ficient power to set in motion a vast 
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network of beneficial social machinery. 
. . . Such a calculation would have 
received support in the week’s news 
which was full of all sorts of misdi- 
rected efforts. . . . Trivialities emerged. 
. . . Friends became estranged over 
bouillabaisse. . . . In Philadelphia, two 
internationally famous chefs appeared 
together on a radio program and 
slipped into an argument over the 
proper way to prepare that soup. Tem- 
pers rising, they seized and shook each 
each other until radio officials separated 
them. . . . Advertising techniques mis- 
fired. . . . In a somewhat altered version 
of the John Alden-Miles Standish story, 
a young Pennsylvania member of The 
Direct Mail Advertising Association de- 
cided to speak for himself by direct 
mail and to court his girl by letter. 
Every day for sixty-five days he sent 
her a proposal. Last week, on the sixty- 
sixth day, the girl married the mailman. 
. . . On all sides, mountains could be 
seen laboring and bringing forth mice. 
. .. In Spokane, a divorce-seeking wife, 
after lengthy conferences with an at- 
torney, finally told him she was afraid 
to start proceedings for fear her hus- 
band would demand custody of one of 
their two cocker spaniels. . . . Miscues 
erupted. . . . In Mexico City, a news- 
paper printed the following correction: 
“Through an error, the picture of 
Senorita , which was published 
yesterday, carried an announcement 
that she is to be married when she is 
really going to give a piano recital.” ... 
The many ways in which human energy 
can be expended was demonstrated... . 
Chiropractors rushed in where scrip- 
tural scholars feared to tread... . In 
Washington, D. C., an eighty-five-year- 
old chiropractor, after revealing that he 
loves to eat eggs, shells and all, de- 
clared: “Noah lived to be 950 years old 
by eating eggs with the shells.” .. . 
Waste motion was exemplified. .. . 
In Newark, N. J., an elderly jeweler 
boarded what he thought was a plane 
bound for Providence, R. I. The plane 
took him non-stop to Dallas, Texas. 
After he spent a night in a Dallas 
hotel, the air line carried him back 
to Newark, where he planned to make 
another attempt to reach Providence. 





To calculate the amount of human 
energy going to waste is not easy, for 
humans are different from all other 
energy-producing forces. . . . Electricity 


has no free will. . . . Steam has no 
soul. ... The atom has no eternal des- 
tiny. .. . For mere matter, this earth 


is the terminal point, whereas for man 
it is just a jumping-off-spot. ... Man 
is here temporarily to test his loyalty 
to God. .. . If he passes the test suc- 
cessfully, he takes off for God... . 
Human energy, then, must be evaluated 
thus: it is to be expended in loyal serv- 


ice of God. . . . If a man is always 
sincerely striving to do the will of God, 
his energy is never wasted, no matter 
what the effects of his efforts may be. 
. .- God does not judge by results but 
by sincere intentions. . . . Brilliant suc- 
cess in the world’s estimation is fre- 
quently dismal failure in the eyes of 
God. . . . In the physical sphere, a man 
trying to reach Providence may land 
in Dallas. . . . Not so, however, in 
the spiritual realm. . .. No man honest- 
ly trying to reach heaven can ever land 
in hell. Joun A. TooMEY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Catholic majority? 
Epitor: Non-Catholics who are anxious to 
know what a Catholic majority would do 
to minority religious groups in America, 
(and there seem many who do want to 
know, judging from their articles and 
talks), should question themselves. Cath- 
olics today represent only about one-fifth 
of our population. If they ever should be- 
come a majority, it would be because a 
large number of Protestants and others had 
become converts to the Catholic faith. 
Since future converts would then outnum- 
ber present-day Catholics by two to one, 
they would be the ones to determine how 
Catholics would deal with minority groups. 
If, therefore, Protestants and others vant 
to know what the Church would do to 
minority religious groups in America when 
Catholics became a majority, let them ask 
themselves these questions: 1) When are 
so many Protestants going to enter the 
Catholic Church that Catholics will be in 
the majority? 2) What will those “new” 
Catholics do to minority religious groups 
that may then be left in the country? 
Bernarp J. McConne tt, S.J. 
Woodstock, Md. 


Do men like housework? 

Epitor: The issue in which you pub- 
lished George Lincoln Emerson’s “I like 
housework” (Am. 8/20/49) is perhaps a 
little old by this time, but the subject of 
home-making and the work it entails is 
always new. I was therefore delighted to 
see the article reprinted in the Catholic 
Digest, where it would reach a larger audi- 
ence, even though at a later date. 

The article had value, not so much from 
the angle of advising women how to run 
their houses more efficiently, but because 
it showed that housework should not be 
exclusively a feminine occupation. Maybe 
more men would overcome their aversion 
to the occasional use of a dish-towel— 
when Mother is struggling to tuck the 
little ones in bed, after their bath and 
prayers, and she is possibly planning to 
take in Novena devotions, a Bingo game, 
or spend a relaxing evening darning socks 
while listening to her favorite radio pro- 
gram—if they would read about the plea- 
sure that one veteran says he derives from 
housework. 

Every woman with a normal quota of in- 
telligence knows, of course, and appre- 
ciates Mr. Emerson’s suggestions about a 
place for everything and everything in its 
place. It’s a pity more ex-servicemen didn’t 
retain the orderly habits they had to ac- 
quire under the eye of the sergeant. 

I know of one family in which the boys 
came back from their stints in the Army 
(and in the Navy), full of promises that 


from now on things would be different. 
No more bed-making for Mom. No more 
picking up after us boys. We'll take care 
of everything from now on, Navy-style 
(Army-style). 

Yes, you guessed it. Within a couple 
of weeks, everything was back in the same 
old groove. Mom emptied the ash-trays, 
picked up the newspapers, magazines, 
dirty socks, put the caps on tubes of shav- 
ing-cream, and so on. Most veterans didn’t 
change much in their habits. 

I certainly hope more men read Mr. 
Emerson’s article, and consider a little 
self-application—if the cap fits. 

ANNABEL Moore WAGNER 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Religious drama for television 
Epitor: At the time you published the edi- 
torial comment, “Farsightedness in tele- 
vision” (Am. 8/27), I planned to send a 
reply to it. Although I delayed, I see that 
the Catholic Broadcasters Association did 
pretty well for themselves in the issue 
of September 17. 

However, there was a short item in your 
Current Comments for September 10 that 
read like a direct suggestion to the broad- 
casters, and I should now like to present 
an idea I have on the subject. I refer to 
the Comment, “The stage a sanctuary 
again?” 

Why not make films of the dramas used 
in the Continental towns referred to, and 
use these films for television programs? 
Perhaps the dramas, as performed abroad, 
are too long. If so, excerpts might be used. 
Also, films of these dramas should find use 
for ordinary projection. 
Miami, Fla. Frep W. Davis 
Goethe vs. Christianity 
Epitor: My objection to Goethe’s extensive 
memorializing in our Christian land is 
certainly not simply because he was not 
Catholic, as Mr. Shuster suggests in his 
critique in AmeErIcA (8/27,p.ii). It is be- 
cause Goethe—beyond others who borrow 
the terms of Christianity for another quite 
different doctrine—is so insidious an anti- 
Christian. 

Whether Friedrich Muckermann would 
cross the ocean to fight for Goethe’s good 
name against my imputation of the dia- 
bolical in his hero, and whether Mr. Shu- 
ster’s old teacher would “prefer sightless- 
ness” to my “brand of illumination,” no 
one can say but themselves. There’s a 
chance, at least, however, that those priest- 
scholars might now have modified their 
first fine careless rapture over the pagan 
poet’s sops to Christianity. A chance, I 
repeat, in the light of what has so recently 
been written large in these men’s father- 
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land—their lodestar’s man-centered human. 
ism and its inevitable results in a hideous, 
hate-filled humanity. 

That the Germans have worshiped 
Goethe blindly is such a truism that we 
find Mr. Shuster openly admitting it, even 
in his demurrer against my plain speech, 
“Is it any wonder that Plato barred the 
poets from his ideal Republic?” is the 
question that comes to me when I read Mr, 
Shuster’s letter of criticism, for I am again 
reminded of the power of the evil (this 
is the mot juste) Germany’s greatest poet 
has compounded in his two hundred years, 

Why prefer sightlessness? 

Athens, O. M. Wuitcoms Hess 


Waltz me around again 

Eprtor: Thanks for printing Mr. Gwynn’s 
article, “The Apostolate of the Square 
Dance” (Am., 10/29/49, p. 97). I liked the 
bright, good-humored way he tackled the 
subject. 

But I have a problem. Just where is 
this apostolate? It seems to me that Mr, 
Gwynn failed to make that sufficiently 
clear. Maybe it’s all because this is sup- 
posed to be a happy dance and a social 
dance. Well, as for the joy of the dance, I 
have seen people as gay and grinning over 
a rhumba or a fox-trot as over any quad- 
rille. And couples can and do go to square 
dances without meeting any of the other 
couples there. So I fail to see where it is 
more social to square dance. Lastly, the 
waltz is neither athletic nor a leaning 
shuffle (unless, of course, one has twe left 
feet) and is clearly more graceful than 
mere marching to a fiddle. 

I also have two left feet. But I refuse to 
join the NADOMROJID until I see what's 
apostolic about it. 

New York,N.Y. J. AMHERST Brown 
Catholic Action in the parish 
Epitor: In a study of about ten Catholic 
periodicals of various types, which I have 
carried on for some time, I observe four 
outstanding preoccupations: 

1. Protesting against various evils in the 
secular world. 

2. Calling attention to the activities of 
our enemies. 

3. Dwelling on the apathy of Catholics. 

4. Calling attention to effects, and not 
causes. 

I see no effective remedy for the prob- 
lems so generally discussed unless Catho- 
lic Action is put into effect in every parish, 
at the grass-roots level. It seems to me 
that what we are now really doing in the 
parish and in the schools is giving people 
(those who come to church and send their 
children to Catholic schools) a “shot in the 
arm,” hoping it will immunize them from 
the evils of secularism, instead of laying. 
upon them the moral duty, as a matter of 
conscience, to be active in establishing & 
Catholic way of life. 

B. B. Horrican 
Judge, Superior Court of the 
Pasco, Wash. State of Washingtom 

















